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Literature. 


NEVER TO ENOW. 
BY ISA CRAIG. 


One within in a crimson glow, 
Silently sitting ; 

One without on the fallen snow, 
Wearil: 


y ; 
meme as with yearning sighs 
one looked ou! 7 
While one looked in with wistful eyes, 
And went unwitting. 


What came of the one without, that so 
Wearily wended ? 
<< 
01 
Never to know 
That the answer came to those wistful eyes, 


But away in those 
With bight winds + rime _™ 
What came of the one within, that so 
Mors tok to ing thing her fate, the glow 
to m' . 
Drearily dying; 


Never to know 


That for a moment her life was » 
And she knew it not and it her by, 
Reeall denying. 


Thage wane tere henetn Bas beng Age 
wi 
Each to a revealed its w 

Wasting aad breaking; ~ 





ELEGY ON THE PORPOISE. 
BY HIS LATE KEEPER. 


Toll for the 
His voyage is o'er. 
Remove his corpus, 
For he is no more. 
To death the cold froze him 
Up in his basin ; 
They didn’t enclose him 
A deep enough place in.— Punch. 


oe 
EDITH CLAREL. 
4 STORY FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
CHAPTER VIIL—EXPECTED GUESTS. 
(From the Pink Book.) 
We have now been here five days. The house is quite re- 
vived and rejuvenated. 
Vie have is Gore andere enem, o bap ne ae 
lessly up and down the canals, and round and round the most. 


arrived in a hamper, poor 
very aiatecch and wha, and would take my Bt at- 
tempts to conciliate their acq 
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ht = of association re- 
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before 
the baser 
=< eyes of ooo. The char- 
acters inglish gentlemen go about as carefully disguised as 
tinople. It is as difficult 
here as a wile for her 
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sesenlag lie, rabbits Youth, and euch a chapeaes chin?) 
8 4 
But as the prettiest of women are said to wear 


distortion of what 


should be left to may 
be more or less skilfu but are no less 
grimaces if the tace or frame is consciously intentionally 
put into some shape which their wearer to 
the occasion of the moments. 

For instance, Mr. Knyvett’s expressions of interest, which 
he performs with great skill on a very and pliable 
set of features while I am talking to him, are as much 
oem as Mr. Tremaddock’s attempts at graceful 


What a difference there is in the way men talktoyou! Mr. 
Tremaddock is entirely occupied with himself, and his labori- 
ous endeavours to make a favourable impression. He dis- 
tresses his voice, his and 
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that | exterior world. His mind seems like a diamond, bright 
. | throughout, and lit with the prismatic gleams of an original 


and | Tobe, blended and confused in the t 


affecta- | Own old dresses, and powder my 


He talks with perfect confidence that he will be understood ; 
speak to him, my ht seems to flash into his 


the words have left ny be ps 
the clever men I have met minds like th 


6 
litter of cut steel—highly polished surface refi the 


of 


I wonder whether he seems the same to all young ladies. I 
think Maud Tremaddock will fall in love with him, and I 
shall see how he behaves under those trying circumstances. 
She will flatter him with a florid enthusiasm that will be very 
useful to show me if he is vain. I remember when she was 
in love with Lord Lespervier in Rome last year, before I was 
fairly come out. It was the first specimen I had seen of an 
English young lady desirous to be married, and it rather sur- 
prised me at the time. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE SECRET PASSAGES. 
(From the Pink Book.) 


I have discovered the secret cuore Gone 
I have passed an hour or 80 about the pale lady’s 
und that showed any 


chamber. There was nothing to be 
& was evident that nothing short of a real ghost could 

through without leaving a mark. fo my first id 
searches were devoted to the eling beside and behind 
the window-shutters. Then I t there might have been 
some means of lifting up the tapestry; but it all proved to be 
tight), aes down beneath a low rim of wainscot sur- 
ro’ e 


room. 
.| _ I thought perhaps a strip of it, between the fireplace and 
the ll seleoee probe 


ight be stretched on a framework, appear- 
ing externally to be only a part of an oaken moulding which 
pr cdypenr pohonggane S-redaty, eben dy «tpg that the whole 
yom rim might be drawn out boldly on an unseen 
at thetop. But though I got on a high chair with my 
and examined the mouldings on either side of these two 
strips, I could find no break in the wood. 
ards I tried the mirrors, of which I had at first great 
hopes, fancying the glass might move inward on an internal 
hinge; but when I had severely scrutinised them, and pressed 


weather | ™y thumb upon every knob of the carved ebony frames for a 


, | gave up the mirrors. 


leven behind the it of the pale lady herself. 
The tapestry was tom tated where tao eee 


icture. The features of the pale lady 
ee The face alone was 
, searching eyes were u me. 
The dark background, and the sad coloured drapery of her 
tof my single can- 
die, gave dim and to her ce. 
yY meyer ony aieuel na eae refention ts one of 
- i pgemabanngttied ad certainly was a strong 


eness. 

“If I were to dreas my hair like that, and put on one of her 
cellent ghost of the pale lady mysel iam: 

ex t m ,” thought 

fo I proas taek ts ae’ Soeeh eal ant te wanes oe a he 


the carved walnut presses, which keys, after some hesi! 
Cruett had made over to me two or three days when 
she came to look over the ancient wardrobe. I provided my- 


below, and shelves above on either side. There is an empty 
eee ee with large square wooden pegs to hang 


I got several dresses out of the dra’ and selected some- 
thing yey (I think a ra: called a sack in 
ancient Y w loose sleeves 0 

with Tehen of the stuff. 
purply 


grey, which probably was violet before it 
I hunted out s pair of quaint old cuffs, and a Van- 
collar attached to «kind hebit-abirt These were all 
eur Isabelle, very limp, but not pictur- 
I did my bair something like Henrietta Maria. 
whitened my face and painted my wrinkles, I 
ve-and-thirty, and so very ghastly an object 
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the dress down again, my foot ali on the 
base of the press, which Mya nto’ = focaee f 


floor in a 
at the peg to support myself, I let go 


Clotting oan 


of the It fell and went out among the rustling folds 
of the dress, which slipped away, pulling the refractory brace- 
sr F~ Sameera 

mn: came 
capalth: toaube beep hain; tase 0a See click like 
that of a rusty latch; the back ofthe cupboard yielded before 
me, anda d of cold, but not fresh air—in fact, of a 
mouldy, vault- smell—blew in upon me. 
I was naturally rather surprised and alarmed, so that in my 
retreat I all about the slippery wooden step me, 
tngled fe bea des, which ad ped down, 

Ww 

I was a little burt, and « good deal trighiened ; but when f 
found that nothing supernatural came I gathered myself 
up, and groped in the dark to my own room, unfortunately 
upsetting the coal-pan (with « clatter tuat echoed trough the 
corridor) in the corner, by the drawing-room door. 
I lit my candle without loss of time, and taking box of 
matches with me in case of further accident, returned, not 
without something of * at stealthy, guilt 
to the * said | to meell “ what 
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of the walnut-press swung half-open. I went in with my 
candle. There was 4 narrow passage to the right, and a nar- 
row stair to the left. 1 descended. After eight or ten steps 
there was a level bit, again, where the went below 
the window. Then other s'eps rose n, in the line of the 
exterior wall; and a second and still narrower stair turned 
down inwards, at right angles, apparently inside of some par- 
tition wall. 

I went up again, not being disposed to pursue my disco- 
veries in this direction, as the lower storey is much more 
thickly peopled. In the upper story I need only avoid papa 
and mamma, who live quite on the opposite side of the 
house. 


The contrivance for opening the secret door was very sim- 
ple when one knew it. The thick mahogany peg, coming out 
at the other side of the door, had a strong wire-wound fiddle- 
string attached to it, so that when the was screwed 
round, the cord winding itself shorter pulled up the latch. 
The peg fitted very tight, and unless my weight had come upon 
it, and against the door, in my struggle not to fall, I might 

robably have never applied force enough to move it, even if 
bad examined and tested the interior of the press as closely 
as other paris of the room. I found, too, that the key-hole of 
the outer door of the went through, so that it could be 
locked from the interior; and I felt ashamed of my stupidity 
2 not paving observed this before, and drawn a consequence 
‘om it. 

However, I now resolved, if possible, to make my way to 
some other exit; sol gathered up my combs, and brushes, 
and things, and made a bundle of them in my own wrapper 
(for 1 still had on the pale lady’s dress); I stopped a moment 
to consider the geography of the house, and the length of the 
corridor, and ided that ahout seventy feet to the _ 
would bring me in a straight line to the library corner of the 


So I locked the door of the 4 aay from the inside, and went 
along the narrow passage, W sunk in steps under several 
windows— several doors, of different shapes and sizes, 
with various contrivances for their latches —till, abaya | 
fifty-eight paces, 1 came to a square low door opposite me, an 
a turn to the right. 1 knew this door must lead into the li- 
brary, so I lifted the latch, and pushed the door, which opened 
about ao inch, and stopped inst the back of a heavy book- 
case. I closed it again, and tried the turn to the right, which 
acon brought me to a tall narrow door on my left. 

The latch of this door was attached by a long slender 
wooden crank to a small sliding el, near the top of it, 
which was forced up as I lifted the latch. This door opened 
inwards, from the side panelling of the library doorway, and 
could be opened from the outside, by pressing that smal! panel 


wards. 
— had satisfled myself that I was mistress of its mechanism, 
and was just about to shut it up, when the drawing-room door 
opened at the other end of the corridor, and out came Mr. and 
Cruett, They had, no doubt, heard the upsetting of the 
unlucky coal-scuttle, for their room is underneath, and had 
come to see what was the matter. 
My heart leapt, and my feet seemed nailed to the floor, and 
I felt dreadfully ashamed of ping detected; but, as they 
started and stared, and seemed infinitely more aghast than | 
was, I had time to reflect that if 1 vanished unaccountably I 
should certainly pass for the pale lady’s ghost. So I A. | 
Went in at my secret door, which, from their it of view, 
must have looked like walking straight through the wall. 
Alter I had vanished, Mrs. Cruett found her voice, and 
1 A t or two afterwards I heard them bund- 
ling off; and as soon as I felt sure that the coast was 
clear, 1 came out, sbut the secret door, and went back to 
my own room. | locked up my costume in one of my travel- 
boxes, which I had some ty in getting out from 


under my bed. 

I pes not get tosleep for a long while, thinking what 
might come of this, which would, no doubt, be related by the 
witnesses as a most circumstantial apparition. And when I 
did go to sleep, I had all kinds of confused dreams, in which 
Mrs. Cruett, the pale lady, and myself seemed to dance a most 
intricate ona! ——— —_ with -_ — cousin ad 
brose, and Mr. Koyvett, for partnera. The only pen. re- 
member distinctly this morning is, that Mr. Denzil neglected 
me, and attached himself, with what I thought a indis- 
creet ey to the pale lady, and persevered in 
with when he ought to have prey os tome, And, more- 
over, he looked at her with looks that I thought belonged only 
to me; so that I felt very angry, and thought several times, 
when they came near, of whispering to him was a 
wicked ghost, and not a real woman at all; but just when I 
was going to say it, the pale lady always caught 
Ls sad kind of sneer, and prevented me from opening 
my lps. - 





CHAPTER X.—BY THE EDITOR. 


The reader has had a fairieh slice of the Pink Book, which, 
if he has had patience to read it, will have given him a bet 

er insight to what sort of a girl the fair Edith was, anda more 
vivid idea of the general position of affairs, than I could have 
done any other way than by a len, I though’ 

at first of pruning it down a good , but found it difficult 
and tedious work cutting out the unimportant parts which 
did not seem to affect the story directly. So I have let it 
alone ; and as the readers of this biography will be mostly 
young ladies, they may possibly find a relevancy and interest 
ph ulars which to the obtuser male mind appear devoid 

er. 

Denzil went down to Caercombe on the appointed day. I 
was to have gore with him, but my bets turned out even 
worse than I expected, and I bad to settle with some disa- 

customers, Denzil could only lend me seven*hun- 

and fifty, and I wanted over eleven hundred. I think 

the prospect of matrimony began to make bim a little careful. 

Bo 1 bad to try the Hebrews, who —— but that does not con- 
cern the story. 

I had rather have been down at Caercombe from the first, 
as things ap likely to come to a head much more 
readily than | expected. I had anticipated that he would be a 
difficalt man to marry, and had ated On my own power 
ao Edith to retard or encourage the transaction as 1 thought 


it. 

Certainly, most men I have known could be talked in or 
out of love by their confidential friend sa; , on all proper 
occasions, an 7 ee ee is, indeed, a 
lovely creature,” or, “She is, indeed, a heartless minx.” But 
these two fell in love in a manner beyond all calculation of 
odds. I brought my couple together, and lost all manage- 
ment of them directly. 

However, | took measures to be well informed of how things 
wenton. I made Denzil promise to write, I knew he 
would only give a nebulous account: still will some- 
times show you which way the wind sets. For detail, I 
Felied on Sapin, bis Swiss & most intelligent scamp, who 


t and I thought I came off best of ap 


has his eyes about him, and can tell you what is taking place 
Sates Ll athe cash ho haedahnonietiinons 
accurately than many of his betters. 

I had always been liberal to Monsieur Sapia, and, besides, 
had a hold over him, so that he loved me, and feared me, 
at least as much as he loved my money and feared to lose 


Denzil thought Sapin as honest and noble-hearted as he 
incipally because—like any other rascall 
Swiss—he could talk eathusiastically about mountains, tell 
stories about chamois hunting, sing the “ Ranz des 
vaches.” I knew him better. It may not, perhaps, betime thrown 
away to relate the circumstances by which I was enabled 
to hang the sword of Damocles over Sapin’s wages and per- 
oe They are characteristic of both master and man. 





jects to episodi , and is willing to take my 
word for Sapin’s villany, may skip the story of 


THE STARVING PAINTER, OR QUID VALET VALEAT. 


One day, as Denzil and I were walking in the outskirts of 
Fiesole, a sharp shower came on, and we took shelter in a 
cottage. We were courteously received by a poor artist, who 
seemed to be living there very wretchedly on what he made 

rather pitiful oil sketches of the scenery about. We had 
seen samples of the same handiwork exposed for sale at 
low prices, to attract tourists—things that one wondered if 
ap y could possibly be stupid enough to purchase. 
owever, the man and his family bad an air of well-bred 
hunger, which at once in Denzil; and the artist, when 
properly pressed, after a little ul embarrassment, told his 
in very choice Italian. And the pretty, faded 
wife drop @ tear—and the pretty, lean children gathered 
round t father to listen with earnest faces, in a picturesque 
p, just as if it was a thing they were not accustomed to 


In short, Denzil’s sympathies were profoundly moved, and 
he felt in his pockets for gold pieces. Huwever, either the 
d pieces were not there, or he thought it might be. better 
one indirectly. So he pretended to take a great interest in 
the largest, most ambitious, and leabl the unfinished 
pictures, which he raid he would send and purchase in a few 
bas if he would finish it up. 
ext week accordingly he sent Sapin with thirty sequins. 
The picture was brought home with a letter of thanks in the 
most classical, florid, and diloquently obsequious Tuscan. 
inted with the letter. I looked at it. 
Now it that when we had been in Florence the 
year before, I had occasion to cause Sapin to find mea man 
who could write love-letters for me to the fair Augusta Fran- 
gini, then a likely singer, who lately went to America, and 
married a banker in Baltimore. Italian bhandwri are 
much alike, but there was a liar trick in the of 
some of the capital letters which remained in my memory. 
“Oh, ho!” said I to myself, “this is the work of Sapin’s 
distressed author, not Denzil’s distressed artist.” 
I said nothing; but in a 1 pkey I rode to the artist's 
He received me coldly, and I saw by his face I was 


lit. 
ne My friend,” said I, “did not intend his servant to drive 
so hard a mn. He was shocked to hear how little had 
been for pictare, which he esteems a masterpiece. I 
forget what the sum was, but the rogue must have beat you 
down shamefully.” 
H ndeed | God knows I am not exorbitant in my 
f I had been selling to a dealer I might have been 
giad even of = day hy the hw ey and the 
™m our ex , it hurt my ngs to be so 
od poet . And, indeed, if it had not been for hunger, my 
pride would have refused to sell the picture. But can- 
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not long listen to the cry of children for bread. Besides, I 
many days on that picture (not as I work away on 
the ordinary ones to get them done, lest we starve), but with 


love. For, till I lost fram pte into the Aca- 
demy ; and then, when your friend re-encouraged me, I strove 
to make it worthy of his generosity. But alas! my hands 
lose their craft—my spirit is wasted in a sordid struggle with 

ury. I thought, at least, I should get ten or twelve 
Eboiassh, and tho man dapunehen hour, and works only 
give me seven.” 


So Sapin had modestly contented himself with about six 
and twenty out of the thirty sequins, and had probably spent 
a few coppers with his frend the distressed author for th 

etter. 


Bt ht Sapin tripping, for he 
WAS to have caug pping, for he was 
such an acute ve that he very seldom left himself open; 
and I had seen he was & man to be secured. 


ts, 
especially confidential valets and ladies’ are a most in- 
fluential engine still, though they no | r talk to their mas- 
ters and mistresses quite as they did in Tom Jones's time. I 
was for the poor devil of a painter ; so, as I owed him a 
turn for g the innocent means of un Sapin, I gave 
him a few sequins, as from Denzil, over above the bargain, 
which, after a slight show of cagnine be. of course, accepted, 
ybody in the transaction. 
I shall never Sapin’s face, when, on a subsequent occa- 
to something I proposed on “ conscientious 
scruples,” and I told him what I had done in the case of the 
artist of Fiesole. 
In that conversation 1 remember an epigrammatic observa- 
~r Sapin’s, —— the shrewdness of his philosophy. 
b w A. A at in Ai +i 
“ For,” said I, “supposing your master had revisited the 
artist's <9 > he pt 
“ Point ger, replied, “ my master is generous, 
even to indiscretion, but he pursues almost never his benefits. 
The reconnaissance him, and the remercimens make to 
him fear. My master is optimiste fort peu assuré. Perhaps 
that it pleases him to discover the lie where he hopes the 
truth. That is what arrives to the amateurs trop inves- 
tigateurs of the gratitude humaine. My master is a man of 
talent; his sole default is that he have too good heart. J] se 
prite lui méme a se faire tromper, en voulant se figurer que tout le 
monde est bon comme lui, pauore cher enfant.” 
—_—_>__— 


EYES. 
Ask, in any game of question and answer, what is the most 
beautiful thing we can take in and consider at a glance; and 
the various answers—a rose, a lily, a star, a pearl, 


hand, a tress of golden hairs—perhaps 
Ea ee eee woman, 
man ee And, in spite of the grave 
poet's contempt for frivolous men, 

To whom the stars are not so fair as eyes, 








we hold this answer to be the best ; for where, in small com- 





pass, shall we find such variety and harmony, and, above all, 
such a unique charm, distinct from all others of its kind, ang 
suggesting thoughts beyond itself, which is the especial pro. 
vince of the highest beauty? For those are not the most beau. 
tiful things that satisfy us as attaining all the perfection 
which their nature is capable, but those which remind us of 
an ideal above themselves. Thus we may say of a given con. 
volvulus that no other flower of its kind ean be more beaut. 
ful; but no one ever said of a rose, Nature can do nothing 
better than this. And so of eyes. As the fancy has filled 
Paradise with roses such as our fairest —— has not 
seen, 8o Beatrice, in her supernal sphere, has eyes transcend. 
ing their earthly attraction, so that, amidst celestial splen. 
dours, her lover needs to be gently admonished : 

Vincendo me col lame d’un sorriso, 

Ella me disse: Volgiti, ed ascolta, 

Che non pur ne’ miei occhi é Paradiso. 


It is poly this close connexion with the ideal that ha 
caused so much to be said and written about eyes which cap. 
not stand the test of severe reason. What poets, lovers, and 
novelists say on this fruitful theme pleases us, and stim 

the fancy to kindred speculation; but we much doubt if, 
their higher es they ever hit our own observation an 
experience. ‘There is a vast deal of fine writing afloat.on the 
subject of eyes, suggested, indeed, by actual living eyes, by 
of which the inspiration is from the ideal of the poet's imag; 
nation ; his brain coins the more recondite meaning thet he 
sees, or affects to see, in the liquid glancing orbs that set hig 
muse to work. They have this power, not as interpreting the 
soul of Leonora or Oriana, but as reminding him that the 

is the window out of which looks the human heart and intd. 
lect, and he sees there. When Shelley writes of eys 
into which 


whoso gazes 
Faints entangled in their mazes, 


the mazes are really not in the eyes but in himself; and wha 
Miss Cobbe, on this text, talks of “the eyes we se 
every day full of untold aspirations and longings, and infini 
loving and infinite suffering ; eyes which, if «abe beneata 
the old Roman or Grecian brow, would calcine the very mw- 
ble”—and, again, of “ modern eyes in which there is an ee 
tric light such as never shone in elder time "—we feel sun 
that, inspired by the idea of progress, she is talking transces. 
dentalism, and that, if time and space and death could so fe 
abrogate their laws as to show her some living eyes of beat. 
ues, ery philosophers, of two thousand years back, sh 
would not find it so easy to fix their dates as she thinks. We 
are not quarrelling with such speculations as these—indes 
we rather like them; only they tell us more of the specule 
tors than of their subject. One thing is certain, that, whethe 
or not the expression of eyes in the whole human race changes 
with the duration of the world, the language of eyes is mad 
& much more intricate matter with us, and has a grammar 
which the elder masters of the human heart seem not to han 
known the terms. They are modest at analysis, or rely fe 
their effects simply on hyperbole. “ Heaven in her eye” cov 
vinces us in four words of Eve's goodness and beauty, 
but explains nothing; and the “leaden eye that loves th 
und ” is suggestive, but does not carry us into particular 
gua See cherubim flashes a vision upon u, 
but we are left as we can to fill in the detail. Eyes in that 
day were never described, if a touch would not do it. It was 
supposed to be past the art even of a poet to convey a notion 
of the meaning of eyes, beyond their expressing the change 
of the soul, or the general quality of mind and temper. They 
were essentially things to admire, to rave ubout, to ask quer 
tions and replies from, not to read like a riddle or a cunei- 
form inscription, We are ready, indeed, to admit that th 
ancients had too much one idea—that of brightness—in ther 
language about eyes. Romeo followed the on when be 
images ot Juliet’s eyes :— 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat ber eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 


The conceit would not take in our day. In fact, it is possible 
for eyes to be too bright, as Rosalind hints by disparaging 
Pheeve’s “ bugle eye ” These are not the eyes that “ris 
influence.” If it were not for the elder poets, all the notiow 
connected with carnage—the oe ee revivifying achieve 
ments of eyes—would be obsolete. Their sole idea of expre 
sing the power of eyes was, not to note precisely what the 
were, but what they did, And no nonsense can be 


| than this strain in skilful hands. Pope’s graceful satire bs 


made the lightnings and murders of Belinda’s eyes histort 
things. But fashions change; neither poets nor wits talk 2 
this strain now; nor would ladies tolerate the archaism, 
should one venture on the language of despair from the effes 
of their bright glances. 
Indeed, the subject of eyes has a good deal changed hanis 
It proves to have a peculiar fascination for femini H 
and if we want really to know about the causes, the motive, 
and the springs of those wondrous effects we are all so sens 
ble of, we must go to the pages of the female novelists. The 
treat the matter from a new point of view. The d 
lantry is necessarily discarded ; all the glamvur oon 
the male devotee is dispelled ; we are no longer dazziet 
by flashes or terrified by wounds, but invited to look dep 
down into the very material and machinery of the potent it 
fluence that rules us. Miss Bronte ond the author ¢ - 
Bede are great upon eyes, and alsu especially fes 
nine—that is, as canning 0 matter from the feminine pois 
of view. In Jane i, is not the material beauty of theey’ 
Be cnet, Gores eo maah. The authoress expend 
some w upon es of ev person that appest 
upon leoesuboteaahe clan f eyes, “ flerce and hard, 
to those of the visitor who has to periorm some 
tion with the eye, “large and well cut, but the 
out of it too vacant a life.” With 
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ally in the sweat of his brow, is my hero and hope of the mil- 


lennium. 


Returning however to our original and egoistic selves rest- 
Levels and ——— I find our conversation 


| eee ic that I am tempted to digress. The 
80 unhbero' a am tem 
‘we use is the Canadian patois, a | 


and recent from the school, are 


Rody says and nobody writes. Such are “ 
“ tetebien” for “ peutétre bien,” and the like. Nor must 


unnoticed the word “bain” for “bien,” which almost 


ray preludes an observation, and the habit of 
oa y circumlocution. Truly the Canadian French 
beau’ 


sous de hin’ 


F eynlh  en cage Indian, which is much less | may explain why, when in December 
coherent and r more nasal. I shall not venture upon it, , 

firstly and principally because my readers would not under- 6 Oates Se him; but 
stand. it, secondly and incidentally because I would not un-| vice. He died April 1 
; and here the | then became extinct. His brother 

reader may say = te thankfully “ Nikwutch”—thank ee ee the reign of Charles 


derstand it myself. I am but a poor philol 
you—in purest 


aborigi ttorney 

The religious belief of the Indian is strongly Calvinistic. | his strong absolutist + ang | for,he held the five members as 

He believes, or rather he is led to understand, that there is. 

Something—and that’s all. What that Something is, he knows | for him favour at 
cares little, and enquires much s 

less. Seuay yeetite the Bomsen Camatie Sam 5 but as a gene- | He obtained no leading practice at the bar, and was looked 

ral rule the Indian is very blissful, because he is very ignorant. | Upon as a mere dilettante lawyer : 

The voysgeur isa daysman between the Canadian and the | appointed Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and was sworn 

Téte-de-Boule; has the civilization comparative of the former, Council n 

and the independence and love of display of the latter. These | “  well-bred and virtuous man, gracious and natured. 


no more Dr. Colenso—he 


good 
men know every inch of portage and e fathom of rapid|In June, 1686, he pronounced judgment in favour of the 
upon the river. This knowledge is leteed sows. The more | King’s dispensing power. He rose to such favour with Ki 
t are deep versed in the traditionary lore of the | James in 
river, and all have an intimate acquaintance with the — freys as C 
m 


and ballads of the nation. From them I have learned 


lore; and their rapid lips have told me many | execution of a deserter unlawfully convicted, he fell into dis- 


storieaa These men of the 
tible a reperto 


as wild and incredulous as any tale born of the Orient. 


was , 
after considering the ballads of the country, I shall venture to|like his . father, titular Chancellor of England. He 
& voyageur’s story as I told it not long since toan admir-| was created at the same time by James Baron Portland 
g audience varying in years from five to eleven. If you| of Portland, Dorset, and excepted by Parliament from the Act stand 
but knew, my brother poets, how sweet it is to write for the|of Indemnity. But asa Protestant he was not allowed to sit 

and how true praise comes| at James's ile 
ile and consonants, there| Paris, and was buried in the same as his father. A 
tiful, and innumerable | third brother (the eldest), Charles, rose to — and 

“ ALLID.” Agb 


ear that never criticizes cade 
from childish lips incapable 
would be much less of Palaces 
terraces of Houses that Jack built. 


Note.—A friend writes me to say there is another meaning 
to Shawanegan—that it means “ through the eye”—the waters 
essing through the gap as through the eye ofaneedie. I 

ve this for what it is worth—as I cannot, myself, vouch for 


fa scourney. 


LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
THE HERBERTS.—(SECOND PERIOD.) 
The new Lord Herbert of Cherbu: 





m 

niece and heiress of William Herbert, third asl ood Manaale 
we shall have presently to notice), 

was created, on the 27th May, 1748, Baron Powis of Powis 
Castle, Viscount Ludlow, Shropshire, and Earl of Powis. 
as second Earl of Powis by 
his son George Fdward Henry Arthur, who died unmarried 
Jani 16, 1801, when all his honours became extinct. His 
sister, y Henrietta-Antonia, however, having married | £46 13s. 4d. 
May, 1804, was | the 

Herbert of Cherbury, Baron Powis, of Powis | marthen 
Castle, Viscount Clive of Ludlow, and Ear! of Powis, and his| and had a 


of Powis (whose |: 


He died 1772, and was su 


Edward, Lord Clive, the latter,on the 14th 
created Baron 


language 
aoguage rich in corruptions. 
It is the Breton transplanted, with many new words grafled 
upon it. The numerous words which would shock an Aca- 
demician, and horrify a young lady fresh from her French 
after all deducible from the 
Parisian. As Hugo has it, there are words which every- 
” for “ rienque,” 


anguage. To be fully appreciated, must hear 
an old ill-favoured rth of gi of sixty atking at 2 retail store for 
three coppers’ worth of ginger. No other tongue can hope tojenemy. He gave 
aspirate with —_ power the single sentence “ pour trois — and took refuge in the T 


as Schehezerade hersel{—quite as poetic and 
improbable. One of these is ringing in my eam one now,—| Revolution, unlike bis brother Arthur, he adhered to 


make or I will lose my life.” Of course on th 
bush have as inexhaus- grace, ond was sed from the chiefship <aok 3 ay eG a y ieet fae Seveuts a 
when Wyatt rose, nominally to oppose the Spanish maici, 
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thus describes his posi 
— a. in the eee gg meee bs 
most compromised. Pem' 
-_ wasne 
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new lands lay, was 
and had much to fear from 
coul a Catholic sovereign 









es, and his pleasant manners obtained 
He was made Chief Justice of Ches- 
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but was nevertheless next e 
q him to have been | sion of s 
a member ofthe Privy Burnet admits “ hie 4+ a. : 
her rival. attempted to evade the surveillance 
which the Council were kept at the Tower, failed once, ba 













f 
ps 


Arundel and others, succeeded in ny = 
ynard’s Castle, where they harangued the 

dermen, and chief citizens in favour of Mary, Ee 
ing, “ If words are not enough, this b! aba. 


FE 
ie 
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ames. depose Mary and place Elizabeth on the throm, 
lit <--}-t, et lor several weeks wavered, and the Greys at ox 

t the’ — =~ him, or at least that he woul 
neutral. hen er advised Mary to fly, and th 
Imperial Ambassador entreated her to remain, the Queen é& 
clared that she would be guided by Pembroke and Clinton, aa 
ap pecans ty Bee is eouiteen and see out th 

Pembrok decided on supporting her, and pn 
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Board, and he died in exi 




















































of 2,000 horsemen and 60 ge 
bert, had before described, and carrie’ 
lies buried at Mary. In 1557 he was appoint 
ann bine of Ge es w CO ots Queniia’ ~~ 
shire, by whom he issue three hom, horse, 
William 1 Herbert, was the aes a See Se = or, a8 we now should call then 
the 26th of H , bei esq to 
King, he had grant with John Basso of the office of Atuor. ae, ——— wet 
office of Recel vat uel a Revenues there during lif were to settle the alterations in religion, and & 
In the 28 he had an annuity granted of ears he co 
24, 1544, he was made Captain of at last, i 
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QF 













absente 
andson, Edward James Herbert (which name the family | and si themsel > 
ve assumed instead of Clive) is the third and present Earl of pane Ques 
Powis ; and thus through heiresses the legitimate line of the warmly ere 
founder of the Herbert family. Another peerage also in the ment to * 
line of Sir Richard Herbert of Colebrooke bad been created | Somerset. pro- | self meanw p 
and become extinct. Charles Herbert, younger brother of| bably ow ily, his aad oat tan | i’. 
Matthew Herbert, of Dolg(iog, and uncle of the first Lord| wife Anne He had | zabeth’s Ting 
Herbert of Cherbury, left a son who, as Sir Edward Herbert, 1 aS paneer and — 
became distinguished in the reign of Charles I., and as his| over and abo togive 


-General got into trouble for permitting the accusa- | them his li 
tion nst the five members in January, 1642. He adhered | man 
to the Royal cause during the Civil War, and followed 
Charles IL. into exile, where he became his titular Chancellor, 
but died in 1657, ——— children, who had remained in 

ther, 


in great — —~—| His sons ran 


land with their mo! 
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nt careers; but two of them exper not very dis- pi 
similar fates. Arthur entered the ne rose to bo Ree. of alread? 
Admiral under James II., and was made Master of the Robes. : 


He was much beloved by the sailors, and reckoned one of the | aided in the suppression 

best naval officers the aristocracy produced. He was heed- | Somerset in the third year of the reign, was made 
, had no private | the Horse, and with Lord Russell marched 
estate, and his places brought him in 000 a year, and be-|and more formidable insurrection in 

sides he had been long reckoned one of the most devoted of the} wall. He led 1,000 of his Welshmen to Exeter, and, as we 
personal adherents of James. But when at a private inter-| have already seen in our account of the Russelis, the insur- 
view the King himself solicited him to vote tor the repeal of 
the Test Act, he said that his honour and conscience would 


leas of religion, fond of pleasure and ex 


not allow him to give any such 


your honour,” said the King, “ but a man who li 
ought not to talk about his conecience.” Herbert 2 


have many faults, Sir, bat I could name people who talk much Marches of Wales, with a grant of 500 marks a year, and soon 
abou’ tot doing, and yet | after received the W 


he was dismissed from all his places, and 


“Nobody doubts| Courtney. On his return, Sir William was,on Decem 


== 


his accounts Vermadois, was twice Governor of Calais, and on October 10, 
Master of the Robes most severely scrutinized, Under these 1551, was created Baron Herbert of Cardiff, and the next day 
circumstances it is vot surprising that Arthur Herbert readily | Earl of Pembroke. He owed these titles to his adherence to 























to suppress another 
and 


were crushed, Sir William, at his own request to Lord 
1, commanding the van in the encounter at Stam: - 


1548, elected a Kn of the Garter; and on April 8 follow- 
ing (1540) was appelnted Lord President of the in the 


p of Henry Wriotthesley, Earl of 
Southam He twice commanded the forces sent into 




















listened to the overtures of the Prince of Orange, and Dudley in oS eee renee tee canes 

to use his influence with the navy in William’s behal «| of ; and on December 1 in the same year he was 

undertook to convey to the Prince the invitation of the of the who sat at the trial of the Duke. His wife second 

and did 0, dressed as a common sailor, reaching the Dutch | died in 1551, at his house of Baynard’s Castle, and he gave her | lifetime of his 

coast just after the trial of the Bishops. When the Dutch | magnificent funeral at St. Paul's. He was one of the His son and 

fleet sailed for England Herbert commanded the rear squadron, | men and gentlemen who raised and equi bodies of created Zari 

the post of danger, and in which were placed all the lish | for the King’s service in 1552, and on the ot May in tholic peer in the Deke 

th + ~ etn ee pa acy dard of oh aie rt bi of York, he wes on the 2 
e ° mmons an to , | em , follow a stan white, ue, 

1689, as Baron Herbert of Tobay, co NY of | with a with an arm in its mouth. March, 1687, Marquis © 

Torrington, and after an indecisive encounter with the French |" On February 17, 1553, he rode into London and to his house | Powis. He was i 

fleet in Bantry Bay was made First Canemamenss <5 hotel. Besneate Coste sie SS horse in his retinue—100 of | character, more 

Admiralty. ‘But, epoilt by prosperity, he sank again hopeless) them genuemen, in cloth wih chaine ot ak, ak afew than any other 


uptuary, and left the moath afer month ix oo. dihase co Make Cours. 
while he revelled in Londoa. He soon got the nick- | dering 


mame of Lord Tarry-in-Town. He carried his 
board ship, and his flag-ship became a little V: 
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tional titular honours of Marquis of Montgomery and Duke | the number of houses, it cannot but be increasingly unsatis- 
or powia. He died at St. Germain’s, 3nd June, 1 His son | factory that duties of such vast importance to the whole me- 
William was restored to the forfeited honours of Viscount tropohe should be left in privave or unauthoritative hands. 
Montgomery and Earl and Marquis of Powis, and took his| The evil might not be serious if we could be sure of the com- 
seat in the House of Lords in 1722. He died in 1745, and was | panies finding it to their interest to maintain an establishment 
succeeded as third Marquis of Powis by his elder son William, | sufficiently large to answer all the public requirements. That 
who died unmarried in 1748, leaving his whole estate to Henry | such, however, is not the case was admitted by the 
Arthur Herbert, of Dolgfog, who married his niece Bar’ 








before the end of the eighteenth century; and this will gi 
us something like an idea of the time at which he must ha 

been porary of Wellington an 
Anglesea, of Napoleon and Soult, and was the elder of men 
who arose in the t century, and who belong to the later 
ranks of the ch who fought so gallantly in the last 
war with France. Lord Clyde, who, as = Celin Camp- 
bell, won a reputation in the Peninsula, and who died a 
and half ~ pe po penny considerably Lord - 
bermneve’s fenier. with many others, some of whom still 
linger among us, while several have already confessed their 
mortality. Combermere was, without an exception, the 
oldest of our public men. The Premier, over whose age we 
have been in the habit of lifting up our hands for some — 
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bara, | of the Brigade before a Select Committee of the House of 
posthumous daughter and heiress of Lord Edward Herbert, | Commons, where they openly stated that “as they consider 
second son of the second Marquis. Of this Henry Arthur | their staff sufficient for the protection of that part of London 
Herbert we have already spoken. This is therefore the third | where the largest amount of insured pro} is located, they 
extinct peerage once in the possession of the Herberts, the| have no desire or intention to add to ~ -y~ by placing 
other two being the lordships of Cherbury and the earldom | additional stations in situations where if a oveurs it is 
ff Toscan. It remains only to finish the main line, that | not likely to cause such comparative injury to the offices oo 8 


the Wilton Herberts, Earls of Pembroke and Mont-j it occurred in the city warehouses.” A great was quite youthful by his side. Brougham himself 
a the metropolitan t » M therefore, so far as whe Fire ike the of a later geological period; even Lynd- 
+ Brigade a. Maem un : The and jh were he i living, — pi F coy we on 3 = 
character Brigade which exists leave, indeed, whe W not be en en ito the compari- 
THE PANTELEGRAPR. to be desired. The only fault is that it is not enough. | son. 
We have several times bad occasion to mention the Abbe | The present Report contains almost direct admissions that its| There is something in this marvellous accumulation of 


Casalli’s wonderful inveution, by which he not only trans- 
mits from one place to another the words of a despatch, but 
the very handwriting of the person who sends it. As this new 
telegraphic system is now nning to receive a practical ap- 
plication on a large scale, a ription of the apparatus may 
not be uninteresting to our ers. 

Imagine a cast-iron frame shaped like an A, and a pendulum 
suspended from its apex. At each foot of the frame there is 
an electro-magnet, through the action of which the pendulum, 
which is two metres in length, oscillates between them, ac- 
cording as an electric current passes from one to the other. 
About the middle of the shaft of the pendulum there is a sort 
of arm or cam, which, at each oscillation, causes a lever fixed 
to the cross-bar of the A to describe a circular arc. At the 
end of each oscillation, the lever twice meets a click and 

g work fixed to the same cross-bar. At the first stroke 

e metallic vibration is interrupted, and at the second a fork 
is set in motion, the prongs of which alternately act on the 
teeth of a ratch, which is thus forced to turn, and in so doing 
communicates motion to an endless screw cut into its own 
shafi. This endless screw causes two small chariots to move 
simultaneously ; each chariot carries a fine steel point or stylus. 
Now, as in virtue of the endless screw, these two points move 
uniformly in the same directi the progress of the one not 
differing from that of the other even by a hair's breadth—it 
fellows that whatever stroke will be described by the one, will 
be imitated with mathematical exactness by the other. Now, 
suppose a metallic plate to be placed under each t, these 

ing curved like the circular arcs bed by the 
pointe, then, after a certain number of oscillations of the pen- 
dulum, these points in moving along will have described upon 
the plates as many parallel lines indefinitely close to each other 
as tbere have beep oscillations ; hence the whole surface of the 
plates has been gone over. The plates are in direct communica- 
tion with the ground by meaas of chains ; one of the plates we 
will call the transmitter, the other the recipient. The sender 
of a despatch writes it with common ink on a sheet of tinned 
paper, and places it on the transmitter. On the recipient we 
place a sheet of chemical paper, impregnated with a solution 


services are overtasked. There is an increase on the sick 


this indefinite and preternatural postponement of the 
list, for example, of more than 50 per cent. as compared with 


common fate of all living beings—which is almost a fame and 
the preceding yeai'; and the only way in which the surgeon |a glory in itself. The man who contrives to live longer than 
can account the additional sickness “is the increase of | his fellows is by that very fact a species of hero, as having 
fires, in consequence of which the men have been called upon | successfully conducted for a defence against the most 
oa a a There is at the same enemy in the world. We regard him with a certain 
time very little evidence in the Report that the establishment | m: awe, as if he were the accepted champion of hu- 
is being proportionately enlarged. Its expenditure of labour | manity in a contest with Fate. We know well how the 
and time is, indeed, being economized by the introduction of | struggle will end—how it must end; yet we a breathless 
steam-engines and the employment of telegraphs; but these | interest in watching it go on, and in mar with what art, 
improvements cannot be sufficient to keep pace with the turn of ne, the human being continues to 
gro demands of such a vast metropolis as London. It is | foil his grim as if he were really endowed with the im- 
no wonder, therefore, if Captain Shaw speaks of the last year figh 

as having been “a period of unprecedentedly severe and try- 
ing labour.’’ But increasing labour to the Brigade means leas 
protection to the public. 

This, however, is far from being the only evil which re- 
sults from the unofficial character of the Fire Brigade. Its 
inadequacy to fulfil the severe labours imposed on it leaves 
& great opening for private exertions. In point of fact, va- 
rious volunteer and private fire-engine establishments have 
been started, and have been supported by private individuals 
or firms, and in one or two instances by public bodies within 
the metropolis. It might be thought at first sight that these 
volunteer additions to the regular service would be nothing 
but an advantage, but as matters now stand they are not with- 
out a considerable drawback. The Fire Brigade, being a 
merely private establishment, has no authority over them 
whatever, and when the two work together at a fire there is 
always danger of rivalry and confusion. In any scene of con- 
fusion like a fire it ise to have one management, 
and two or three Volunteer all working at the same 
time in different directions and in mutual peg’ Bn oy do as 
ayash beams. 00 pen Of course, a Volunteer Brigade ought 
always to e a point of placing itself strictly under 
orders of some recognized officer at fire. At all 
events, it ought to be perfectly willing to so. But wh: 
should there be any occasion left for this conflict of authori- 


has person of dis- 
tinction from the mere fact of its being said, whether truly or 
not, that he lived to be one hundred and sixty-nine. How 
much more, then, does a eo old man interest us when 
his life has been associated with the greatest events of mod- 
ern times! 
Viscount Combermere had no need to fall back upon his 
as a title to distinction; and perhaps he has even met 
with some injustice on this score, most men being irresistibly 
moved to talk of his years rather than of his deeds, owing to 
their wonderment at the unusual extent of the former. He 
should have died ogo: | years ago, and then we should have 
thought more of the brilliant cavalry general of the Peni 
who commanded the whole of the allied horse, and 
be 6 muctear Sefne Se eyes of the Syne as Talavera, at 
Li at Fuentes d’Onor, at at at Busaco, 
at Ville Garcia, Castiglion, and at El Bodon, "We should 
have spoken with greater interest of his achievements at 


rendered, 
in 1825.6, by the reduction of Bhurtpore, in India, su 
posed to ate and before which es Te b 
1805, lost a large number of men in a vain attempt to take it; 
and we should the more readily have called to mind that 
n ties in a case where everything depends upon complete una- | Lord Combermere was at that time su , and not without 
of cyanide of potassium. nimity? To put outa fire effectively req as much orga- | reason, to have saved our Indian Empire from the most seri- 
Let us now set the apparatusin motion. The current being | nization and skill as to manage a , and the work ought | ous Few English generals of modern times have 
established, so long as the point of the transmitter only touches | to be in the hands of a regularly poe and authoritative more dgel successes; and we hardly think the 
upon the tin, the electric fluid will escape into the earth; but | force. A Fire Bri is as necessary to the safety of a city | reputation of the old hero at the present day is equal to the 
no sooner does it meet the ink of the writing, which is a non-|as a force of police, and it ought to be publicly maintained services he conferred 
conductor, than the fluid, mot finding @meacape there, will | and invested with public auth Wy. As we noticed yesterday, 
seek it along the wire which connects the two points together. | the Brigade is now dependent, in so important a matter as 
Thus the point which works on the chemieal paper of the re-| obtaining a sufficient supply of water, upon such lethargic 
cipient will produce a blue stroke on the latter for every | functionaries as turncocks and churchwardens. We hope it 
black stroke on the despatch ; for steel in contact with cyanide | will not be long before some steps are taken to remedy 80 se- 
of potassium, and under the influence of a positive current, | rious an omission in our eae ee a organization. We have 
produces blue. Hence, supposing the despatch to have been | no fault to find with the way in which the existing Brigade 


written in black in Paris, and transmitted to Lyons, the cor-| discharge their perilous duties, T are admirably com- 
manded, and have repeated] Giaplayed the highest qualities 
pos Pam but that is 





vigorous old man ; fond of society, fond of angling, and mov- 
ing the surprise of 

of spirits with which he bore his weight of years and honours. 
—London We Feb. %. 





LORD LYONS AND SIR F. BRUCE. 


respondent at the latter place will receive, in blue, the exact It was stated a few weeks ago by Mr. Layard, in the British 
Lord Lyons’ health 


jacsimile of the sender’s yaar =~ ¢ An order to pay a 





i House of Commons, that bad been 
certain sum may thus be transmitted with perfect ty.— | why the public should trust the protection of their lives and nder the great pressure of his public duties 
; ~ ble an enemy as fire to the partial mer: poe tt ree fe duties incladed, the Un. 
Glee of Ensesense Companion -Sonen, cam SS, der- of Foreign Affairs alluded to the fact, that the 
THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE. a een late 8 Be een ee ee cheat. 

Of all the anomalies in the anomalous organization of this , 7 sixty folio volumes, and that the registered entries 
eous and ill-digested the London 4 VERY LONG VISTA. in the Foreign Office, for the last three years, num- 


nearly fourteen thousand, some of which contained as 
many a8 two hundred inclosures. 
Tt a remarkable tribute to the evenness of temper, the tact 
an of Lord Lyons that, in the peformance of these 
ful duties, there was no 


bee bee and often occasion 
during the Tong period of his incum when either his 
own 


most heterogen 

Fire Brigade is not the least. It is to suppose when 
we see a fi ine dashing at full speed. iit Ha commplennsnt 
of fire-men, to the scene of a fire that it is being employed in 
tome public service. The uniform of the men, the sort of 
general air of authority they assume, the instinctive babit of 
making way for them, and our natural anticipations of the 
Decessities of the case, all combine to create the impression 
that the Fire Brigade is the agent of some public authority, 
acting for the public benefit. Asif to confirm this idea, th 
areal ways ready to attend a fireany where, however slight, 4 
indeed, are so ready with their services on the slightest alarm, 


A death which in the common course of nature might have 
occurred any time in the last quarter of a century, took place 
on Tuesday, and removed from this mortal sphere a man who 
Se comes te eat at Supaees Orton, illiam Pitt. It 
b . 


t or the Government to w he was accre- 


SeGsuhdcdeabe Rec ea Sew PSRSRBRosS3 RST ER GEES FFs © UO TG DS ee 







the eighteenth 
b wit that peop ev perience of their opera-| century still taking an active part in affairs, and iden perform in the * r. 
’ Mary, Seceaberdeend, shake poo a aty fear thelr neglect. bimeelf with the new citizen soldiers, many of coms al Sir Frederick Bruce, who —s- dent yr me ae 
bili At all events, ifthe Fire Brigade is not a Government or a| men with beards on their faces too, were the grandsons of | Washington, is hom a. - 
read public institution, one would suppose it to be the creation of | those who shouldered musket in his earlier days, when the | our older from his con —— wry 4 
nicest: some benevolent society, like the Royal Humane Society or | First Napoleon threatened an invasion of these The | sion of Lord Achbustan, twenty ¢ yen oe 
iis co the Royal Society for the Preservation of Life from Fire. The | veteran must even then have been about ninety-one; and it known someny more among WS rom y Soaee 
* lact, however, is that it is simply a private institution, | W4s 4 strange and at sight to see a, a — wae o the Le eye LA. A 7 nan —— 
ys Soe entin af to rani na aaa Its nr pp ee on wit ty ~ yo of Wales. Alike as to Meeield wee —— > 
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Ammonia aND Locomotion.—In Paris a curious invention 
is talked of, by means of which a locomotive engine can be 
set at work by the operation of ammonia. The ammonia is 
liquefied, and retained in a special, closed reservoir, and 
when, by the action of a portion of eee ey 
voir is partially opened, a of the liquid , and, 
assuming a gaseous form, drives forward a piston, The latter 
being so arranged as to cut off immediately the supply of gas, 
and to introduce some water, a vacuum is produced by the ab- 
sorption of the gas, and the piston is driven back by atmos- 


pheric pressure.—London paper. , 





A Hint To Buiockxape-Runners.—The President directs 
that all persons who have been engaged in holding inter- 
course or trade with the a by sea, if they are ci 
of the United States or dom’ aliens, be arrested and held 
as prisoners of war until the war shall close, subject, never- 
theless, to prosecution, trial and conviction for any 
committed by them as spies or otherwise 
war. The President further directs that 
eigners, who are now, or hereafter shall be, found in the U.5., 
and who have been or shall have been onppand in violatin 
the blockade of the insurgent shall leave the U. 8. 
withia twelve days from the publ of this order.—W. Y. 


Extreme Derr oF THE Sza.—Deep sea soundings have 
at last become something like reliable. The result is, that 
the ocean, so far as yet explored, is not above half as deep as 
it was formerly sup to be. The known depth 
in the North Atlantic is about 25,000 feet, or nearly five miles 
—not much less than the height of the loftiest mountain on the 

lobe. It is supposed, however, to be much deeper than this 

ween the Bahamas and the d bank of Newfound- 

land, but the soundings on w that supposition is found- 
ed are not quite satisfactory. 
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, | two of the very few remaining routes by which Richmond and 


tizens | pable signs of some important movement ; but whether evacu- 


age done to the Confederates by this spirited movement or! 
Sheridan is said to have been immense, though he scarcely 
fired a shot. He rendered unnavigable the James River 
Canal, and broke up the Lynchburg railroad, thus cutting off 


General Lee are supplied,to say nothing of the unscrupulous dis- 
truction of mills, factories, bridges, and merchandize, according 
to the now approved but fearful doctrine of war necessity. 
Richmond itself may well have been thrown into a state of 
quasi-panic, when Sheridan was expected to thunder at its 
western gates. Among Lee's forces there have also been pal- 


ation of the Southern capital is contemplated, or an attack 
upon some part of Grant's extended lines and works, is not 
yet made apparent. Meanwhile President Davis has requested 
his Congress to suspend its prorogation for a few days, as he 
has or may have momentous communications to make to 
them. He has also sanctioned the enlistment of negroes. 
General Sherman, whose advance has been somewhat too 
slow for popular impatience, was last reported, all well and 
in high spirits, at Fayetteville, N.C. Wilmington, as a base 
of supplies, is to be his destination. There has been consider- 
able skirmishing between his cavalry under Genera! Kil- 
patrick, and that of the Confederates under General Wade 
Hampton. But the principal fighting in the Carolinas has 
taken place between Newbern, N. C., and Goldsboro’, and es- 
pecially in the neighbourhood of Kinston. General Bragg, 
C. 8., was opposed to General Scholefield, U.8., and at the 
commencement of the several days’ skirmishes and engage- 
ments obtained a decided advantage. In the end, however, he 
was overpowered, and driven Northwards across the 
Neuse river. We leave tothe army reporters the statis- 
tical details ; but there seems to be very little doubt that some 








A Week in Europe. 

By various arrivals, tidings to the 5th inst. from Queens 
town have come to hand. The news is entirely devoid of 
political significance.—The circumstance that most concerns 
us is the officially gazetted appointment of the Hon. Sir 
Frederick Bruce to represent her Majesty at Washington, to 
which change we devote a separate article—In Parliament 
nothing special has occurred. Mr. Layard, speaking for the 
Foreign Office, has declined to state what course the Govern- 
ment has adopted, to protect our commerce from the off-hand 
proceedings of Confederate cruisers, acting under the strange 
code of instructions that emanated, some months since, from 
Richmond. We incline to think that the chief diplomatists in 
this matter will be our naval commanders on foreign stations. 
—We give no room to the lucubrations of our home contem- 
poraries touching the progress of the civil war on this conti- 
nent, for the simple reason that we cannot find in them one 
word of novelty or interest. Our good brethren around us, 
who seem to imagine that the editorials of the Morning Post 
ere inspired by Cabinet Councils and that the 7¥mes really 
does represent the public opinion of the United Kingdom, 
are indeed thrown into ecstacies when a London journalist is 
sagacious enough to perceive that the military successes of 
Sherman, or the occupation of Savannah and Charleston, must 
be very detrimental to the Southern cause. The freshness or 
profandity of this view is not, we say, strikingly apparent. 
Hence, week by week, we omit reference to it in our summary. 
Much more pertinent is the mention of a fact—if fact it be— 
to which we briefly invited attention when its occurrence was 
first suspected ; we mean the deliberate discussion, between Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Seward on the one side and the Southern 
Commissioners on the other, of the policy of a war with Eag- 
Jand or France, or both, as a mode of extrication from Ameri- 
can domestic trouble. We shall probably return to this sub- 
ject, when we can determine whether it is more wise to drag 
it into light, or bury it for ever in oblivion.—The Queen has 
held a formal dip! Li ption, the first since the Prince 
Consort's death. For this there may have been some ne- 
cessity ; but we are glad to see another ceremony announced 
for the 13th inst., which must be optional on her Majesty’s 
part. On that day a special Court is to be held, at which pri- 
vileged Peers and State Officers will alone have the entrée. 
A London paper publishes a sensation paragraph, stating that 
on the 19th ult. the Sovereign narrowly escaped a terrible 
death, by the falling of a tree in Windsor Home Park. It is 
hard to prove a negative; but the public does not believe a 
word of the story.—Telegraphic communication between Cal- 
cutta and London is completed. From Kurrachee, in Scinde, 
to England, a message has been delivered in eight hours and 
a half. 

Again the Continental news presents few salient points. — 
Prussia and Austria are by no means in accord, regarding the 
future of the spoliated Danish Duchies—An item elsewhere 
sketches a recent romantic exhibition of royal generosity. The 
Queen of Spain, in view of Spanish financial difficulties, has 
ceded the Crown property at large to the State. The liberal 
Lady, apparently, has a better perception of the instincts of 
patriotism 








than of the laws of finance. 





The War. 

The chief military event of the week is the raid of General 
Bheridan, U.5., who, after dispersing or capturing Early’s 
forces in the Shenandoah Valley, is known to have worked 
his way through the most trying obstacles of mud and bad 
‘weather to Charlottesville, and thence, passing within thirty 
or forty miles of Richmond, toward White House on the 
Pamunkey river, where his active troops will come upon 
ample supplies, and be embarked in transports to join some 


hundreds bit the ground and were captured in the several 
conflicts, which are described as of singular . The 
Union men, we should add, speak of Scholefield’s gains as 
being victories, and very decisive ones. 

The President of the U. 8. has, we regret to state, been in- 
disposed for some days, worn out, it is said, by arduous labour 
and the importunity of visitors. In view of the person, whom 
it pleased the People not long since to elect as Mr. Lincoln's 
possible successor, it is not surprising that ardent hopes for 
Mr. Lincoln's recovery are expressed on every side. 

If the financial affairs of the country might be rightly judged 
by the price of gold, there would be reason to rejoice over a 
sudden and immense amelioration. The premium yesterday 
on that precious commodity was for a brief space below sixty 
per cent. A year ago, it rated above one hundred and sixty. 
By the way, some good folk are rejoicing greatly because this 
rapid fall is, in their eyes, a staggering blow for the specula- 
tors. Thisis an odd mistake. Where one loses by the de- 
cline, another gains. Moreover, if the mean price were par, 
there would be just as much room for gambling among bulls 
and bears, as there is when the premium stands at fifty, or a 
hundred, or two hundred per cent. Fluctuations cannot be 
prevented. On these the adventurers will traffic. 

Notwithstanding repeated assurances to the contrary, the 
Draft in this city has been in progress at intervals during the 
week. No riot or disturbance has occurred. A confident im- 
pression that the war is nearly over may perhaps be one 
reason, why there is now no visible irritation at this summary 
mode of making soldiers. 


Sir Frederick Bruce. 

The retirement of Lord Lyons has come very soon after 
Mr. Layard’s implied hope, that the state of his Lordsbip’s 
health might permit him to re-occupy his post at Washing- 
ton. On the contrary, he has resigned it, and his successor is 
appointed, and we have once more to record our hearty wishes 
that rest and relaxation from the anxious cares of office may 

te the shattered physical system of our late esteemed 
representative. The country has few more able public ser- 
vants, none more devoted, than Lord Lyons. At a period 
and under circumstances extremely critical, he has earned for 
himself the warmest approbation of his own Government, and 
—which is still rarer—the esteem of that to which he was 
accredited. 

But who does not know all this by heart? It has been 
said over and over again. The coming man engrosses atten- 
tion ;,and we are most happy to add that the nomination ap- 
pears to be a most judicious one. The new British Minister 
to the United States is the Honourable Sir Frederick William 
Adolphus Bruce, K.C.B., some time H. M. Minister to China, 
but actually on leave at home when the appointment was ten- 
dered to him. Sir Frederick is a brother of the late Lord Elgin, 
so well known here and in Canada, and also of the late la- 
mented General Bruce who was prominent in attendance on the 
Prince of Wasles—his Governor in fact, during H. R. H.’s 
American tour. He has himself had opportunity to profit by 
considerable diplomatic experience, as a record of his various 
services makes plain. He was attached to Lord Ashburton’s 
Special Mission to Washington, in 1842; was appointed Co- 
lonial Secretary at Hong Kong, in 1844; Governor of New- 
foundland, in 1846 ; Consul-General and Chargé d’Affaires in 
Bolivia, in 1847 and 1848; the same at Monte Video, in 1851 ; 
and Agent and Consul-General in Egypt, in 1853. Four years 
later, he accompanied Lord Elgin’s Special Mission to China, 
and brought home, in September, 1858, the Treaty signed at 
Tientsin. In December following, he was named Minister 








British Trade in China, in the Spring of 1850. Surely Sir 
Frederick might apply to himself the words of Ulysses, and 


Plenipotentiary to that country; and Chief Superintendent of 


Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments. 

Nor is this all. In these days of proneness to intermeddling 
at our Foreign Office, and of telegraphic convenience for in. 
stantaneous communication abroad, it may be doubted whe. 
ther a British diplomatist at a continental Court in Europe 
ventures to sneeze, without previous permission from Down. 
ing Street. Not so at nearly all the stations where duty has 
called the gentleman of whom we write. No one of them, 
at which responsibility must have been thrown upon him, 
could be termed immediately accessible. Hence—and the re. 
mark particularly applies to Sir F. Bruce’s residence in Ching 
—a habit of selfreliance has without doubt been acquired, 
which we need scarcely add is of supreme importance ig 
bringing out latent powers and developping a man’s best abili. 
ties. 1t is, indeed, to this sort of training, to their frequent 
isolation in early official and professional life, and to the conse. 
quent necessity of falling back upon their own resources, that 
we may largely attribute the succession of distinguished ciyi- 
lians and soldiers who have rendered memorable the 

of our East Indian Empire. Newfoundland, Bolivia, Monte 
Video, and Egypt, must have been, we say, better training. 
ground than the well-worn purlieus of Vienna or Berlin could 
have been. 

Our overshadowing contemporary, the Times of London, 
has sped the parting, and welcomed the coming guest, in an 
article that has been copied throughout the length and breadth 
of this land and the adjoining Provinces. For this reason we 
do not make room for it ourselves, though of course partic. 
pating in the kindliness of its disposition toward both the in. 
dividuals in question. At the same time we entirely agree 
with our near neighbour the World, in scouting the Timer a 
tempt to deduce, from the filling up the vacant place, a flatter. 
ing compliment to this country. Itis, asthe World says, a very 
simple affair. It was requisite for British interests that s 
Minister should be nominated ; Lord Lyons could not retum 
—Sir Frederick Brace comes in his room. There is point, 
therefore, in our neighbour’s remark that “it seems like put 
ting on airs of offensive condescension, to tell us, as the Jina 
does, that the appointment of a successor to Lord Lyons is a 
act of particular courtesy which we ought to appreciate.” 
Truly the 7imes must be hopelessly and chronically incapable 
of estimating American intelligence, when it supposes thi 
either People or Government here are so excessively soft, u 
to believe, on its ipse dizit, that selecting a new Minister iss 
« distinct attention” paid to them. / 

When, however, the World goes beyond this, and in’ 
that the British Government “has at last made up its mind 
to treat us (the American Government) with continued, bu 
slightly mutilated civility,” and when, in the same 
spirit, it speaks of the new comer as “ a simple Baronet,” and 
“a ” who could not, without affront. 
ing the dignity of France, be putin charge of the British 
Embassy in Paris, we take leave to correct our neighbour’ 
facts and to protest against his inferences. Sir Frederick 
Bruce is not a Baronet at all. He is Sir Frederick, becaus 
he is a Knight of the Bath. The term “ Honourabie” is pre 
fixed to his name by heraldic courtesy, as the son of an Earl; 
and furthermore he stands or stood in the relation of brothe 
and uncle to bearers of the same title. Again, as titles do not 
always convey distinct.un, we may add that Sir Frederick 
a recognized lineal descendant from the royal Scottish hou 
of Bruce. If, therefore, birth have any weight, it may wel 
be granted in this instance. As for the dignity of Europes 
courts being offended by the presence of a representative no 
a member of the Peerage, we can only say that at the exce 
sively punctilious court of St. Petersburg our Queenjis repre 
sented by Sir Andrew Buchanan, who is not even “ a simplt 
Baronet”—that Spain, not deficient in pride, receives Si 
John Crampton, who is one, of extremely late creation—ani 
that another, Sir Philip Milbanke, is our Minister in the old 
kingdom of the Netherlands. A Bruce, after all, may then wt 
think be accredited to the President of this Republic, without 
any intent to “mutilate the civility ” of official intercourse. 

We conclude with two scraps of information, addressed ” 
any bright eyes that may peruse these lines. The new Mir 
ister is a man of fifty—and a bachelor. 





Having already put on record that the Upper House of the 
Canadian Parliameat has pronounced in favour of Confeders 
tion by a vote of exactly three to one, it remains now to sd 
that the Lower House, or Legislative Assembly, lacks but lit 
tle of endorsing the measure by a similarly large majority. 
Its vote has been taken, and 91 against 33 declared for building 
up Norland. 

From this we may safely conclude that at least three-fourth! 
of the entire population desire “a more perfect union,” to 
end, that they may acquire an increase of strength, if not ans> 
solute nationality. After this vote was passed, the Financ 
Minister lost no time in bringing down his estimates for tht 
current year, in which two items are introduced, quite new '° 
Canadian These are, “ one million for permane2' 
defence,” and “ three hundred and fifty thousand to mainisit 
a military and police force oa the frontier to support the civ! 
authority, in order that we may fulfil the that we 


are under to act the part of good neighbours towards te 
United States.” : 
This “ million for defence” has been thought advisable, © 


the Imperial Government, for the present session is beits 








Portion of Grant’s vast investing army. The amount of dam- 


may: 


brought to a speedy close, with « view to an influential repr 
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sentation, at home, of pressing Colonial interests. Prominent 
among the subjects, after Confederation and the influences to 
be brought to bear upon the Maritime Provinces, will be a 
settlement of the North-Western question with the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and either the erection of a Crown Colony in 
jts stead, or the extension of Canadian jurisdiction to the 
Rocky Mountains. There is furthermore the difficult and 
delicate estimate of proportional responsbility between the 
Mother Country and her offspring, in the matter of responsi- 
bility for defence. 


Infringement of the Rights of Foreigners. 

A correspondent at Milwaukee calls our attention to two or 
three restrictions put, or contemplated, upon Aliens, deeming 
that a few words concerning them may not be inappropriate. 
—He complains, in the first place, of a clause in the Congres- 
sions] Enrollment Act, by which no man who is not enrolled 
for military service can take out a license as a Pedlar ; second- 
ly, that a municipal law has lately been passed at Chicago, 
shutting out non-naturalized citizens from holding licenses as 
draymen and teamsters ; thirdly, that in the State Legislature 
of Wisconsin the Assembly has passed a resolution, advising 
that the State Constitution be so amended as to permit the 
levying of a special tax on all aliens, who are exempt from 
military servjce by virtue of their foreign birth. 

This last proposal is the only one that invitee much serious 
concern ; and to carry it out would, in our judgment, be so 
clear a violation of international compact, that it is difficult to 
imagine a Legislature capable of enaéting, and the Governor 
of a State willing to sanction it. If, in prejudice and ignor- 
ance, the Solons of Wisconsin should unfortunately take a 
step so illegal and obnoxious, it would be the duty of aliens 
thus oppressed to appeal to their Consuls, who would bring 
the matter at once to the notice of their representatives at 
Washington. Well may our correspondent express his sur- 
prise that such an intention has been manifested in a State, 
that has recently voted a sum to defray the expense of print- 
ing pamphlets for circulation in Europe, expatiating on the 
advantages Wisconsin offers to Emigrants ! 

The limitation affecting Pedlars can scarcely, one would 
think, have been purposely pointed at foreigners. May it 
not, in fact, have been designed to hit the Pedlars themselves 
—the cunning trampers, who adopt a roving profession, in 
order to save themselver irom the chances of being drawn as 
conscripts ?—As to the Chicago civic bye-law with reference 
to teamsters and draymen, we must remind the complainant 
that these local distinctions and favouritisms are not unknown 
elsewhere. There are several) trades and callings, which can 
only be followed in the city of London by registered burges- 
ses. To ply a wherry on the Thames, the waterman must 
have a special license, that emanates from an incorporated 
Company. Still, the cases are not altogether analogous; and 
we must own that the Chicago City Council falls far behind 
the requirements of the age, and brings reproach upon the 
institutions of the country. 





The Sensitiveness of Commerce. 

The growing influence of trade in the conduct of political 
affairs is often forced upon our notice; it has received lately 
acurious exemplification. French presence in Mexico was 
not designed to be barren of mercantile profit ; others, indeed 
beside the shop-keeping Islanders, have a keen eye to their 
own pecuniary interests. Acting then by orders from Paris, or 
prompted by a desire to do an acceptable stroke of business, 
Marshal Bazaine, commanding the army of occupation, has 
been endeavouring by summary processes to give a French 
turn to British dealings with the precious metals 
of Mexico. By imperial and arbitrary mandate or by 
skilful manceuvres, he contrived recently to prevent 
the shipment of specie at Tampico on board the English royal 
mail steamer for Southampton, and to have it put on board a 
tival Gallic steamer bound to St. Nazaire. Hence great in- 
dignation on the part of the Rothschilds and Barings and the 
influential merchant princes of our metropolis; hence a lively 
Temonstrance addressed by them to Earl Russell ; hence ex- 
postulation with Monsieur Drouyn de |’Huys ; hence also, and 
finally, a promise that no such unworthy means to push busi- 
ness shall be practiced or permitted hereafter. All's well that 
ends well; we only record the incident, by way of showing 


how sharp & look out for pelf is kept by the leaders of civiliza- 
tion. 





Music. 

Moved as we are at this moment to fling a resentful epithet at 
the Philharmonic Society, we yet restrain ourselves. Granted 
that s German Singing Society did mar, limit, and render com- 
mon-place our programme; granted that the offence was aggra- 
vated by the German Singing Society, including their wives and 
sisters this time’ as well as their brothers and friends; granted, 
in fact, everything that is irritating ; still we restrain ourselves. 
The poor people must have suffered. No flinty paragraph of ours 
could by any possibility hurt them so much, as did the Grau- 
Ber Mass of Liszt, last Saturday. The overtaken creatures, how 
they groaned and heaved and yelled in the agonies of that fearful 
church punishment and atonement. Then again it must have 
been painful and purifying to hold themselves so far from the key, 
as they didin the good old strains of Palestrina. Strains! the 
word occurs happily. Yes, sir, strains of the most delicious kind 
8o far as the composer was concerned, of the most erecrable na- 
ture so far as the society had anything to do therewith. But we 
will not scold. The offence was great, but so also was the 
punishment. 

This Grauner Mass has been given before, by one or other of 
those dulcet and inextinguishable twins—the Arion and Lieder- 


*| sant sounds of the Café on the terrace. 


duced by the Philharmonic Society on economic grounds. Our 

leading musical society indeed always inherits the old clothes of 
the many-voiced and infatigable Clubs aforesaid. What the 
Arion or Liederkranz are kind enough to produce this year, the 
Philharmonic Society will resolutely reproduce next year. It is 
as good as going backwards, to belong to the leading musical so- 
ciety of America; and as bad as being pushed forward, to belong 
to the others. 

The particular merit of the Grauner Mass is the paper on 
which it is written. This is of very excellent quality, and at pre- 
sent prices must be quite valuable. The sheets of the score are 
about the size of an Albion engraving, and they are almost as 
closely covered with ink Does the reader suppose that we are 
joking? Not at all? The principal attraction of the G 

Mass has always lain in the singularity of its appearance. It is 
like the elephant described in “ Les Miserables ;” very large and 
imposing outside, but empty within. 

With a cautious regard to humana endurance, only one part of 
this mass was given—the “Credo.” To give it this name is a flat 
lie, an insolent and silly stultification. The music in its surgings, 
in its reckless reachings towards everything far and near, and in 
its final chord—which is one of departure, not of repose—repre- 
sents unbelief, not belief; non-Credo, instead of Credo. Un- 
doubtedly a good deal of psychological drivel might be expended 
on this topic. We could speak of.a Soul (with a big 8) wrapped 
in gloomy Doubt (with a big D) striving with strange and terri- 

fied foreb gs to penetrate the Future (with, of course, a very 
large and impressive F). One half the rot of the modern school 
has been thrust down our throats in exactly this way. Liszt is 
especially fond of gushing in the whites-of-the-eyes style. No 
human creature, out of Bedlam, ever produced more rhapso- 
dical trash than he. It is probable then that he has written some- 
thing about the Soul, and its relations to this Mass. It is certain 
that we have happily escaped reading it. There can, in truth, 
be no discussion, no theory on the subject, without a deliberate 
violation of our sense of religion. A creed means something 
realized. It is a fact as palpable as the chair on which we sit, and 
much more comfortable. In the entire service of the church 
there is nothing more beautiful, childlike, and simple than that 
upright and plain-spoken belief in the Maker of all things. To 
express anything but content, repose, settled faith, at such a 
time, is to commit a blunder—worse than a blunder—a crime. It 
is to speak a lie, and a foolish lie at that. 

We have wasted our space in speaking fully on this subject, 

not from any regard for the lank-haired Hungarian, but simply 
because it is necessary to warn his imitators from what are really 
grave heretical faults. In confining ourselves to the form apd 
idea of the work we have lost the opportunity, and in fact lack 
the time to speak of the music. We are glad of it, for we should 
have been compelled to refer to the uttermost trash ever given to 
a New York public. 

Briefly to the end—a very charming overture to ‘‘ Medea,” 
by a young composer bamed Bargiel, was played deliciously 
(where was it played before? It must have been given some- 
where, for the principal musical society of America only buys 
second-hand music). This gentleman, by the way, has recently 
written a symphony, and we would suggest to Mr. Theodore 
Thomas the propriety of producing it. He can sell the music af- 
terwards to the Philharmonic Society, and thus we shall have it 
twice. 

Mr. Richard Hoffman played superbly in the concerto, and to 
our taste afforded the best treat of the evening. The symphony 
was by Haydn (No. 1), and the final overture (Le Carnival Romain) 
by Berlioz. We need say nothing concerning these always accept- 
able works. Many a time have we listened to them on the banks 
of the swift Elbe in the bright Saxon sunshine, and amid the plea- 








Let us see: was it the Liederkranz that sang at the last Philhar- 
monic? Yes; the Liederkranz, Well, then, it is the Arion that 
sings at the next. Bless the dear children! why not let them come 
down to the table! 

It was our purpose to have pointed our musical moral and 
adorned our philharmonic tale, with a reference to the symphonic 
soirees of Mr. Theodore Thomas—the plan of which interesting 
series seems to have been conceived in a* fine spirit of open re- 
bellion to the authority of the Philharmonic library. Mr. Tho- 
mas has ventured to produce several new works, and has even 
given entertainments without the Linderkranz or the Arion! 
What more need we say—except that this exceptional man has 
another soirée to-night. 

There has been nothing novel very recently in the way of 
Italian Opera, though perhaps the most spirited performance of 
the weck was that of “ Fra Diavolo,” on Wednesday. Two extra 
nights, next week, will bring us on to the close of the season, more 
remarkable for the manager’s enterprize in bringing out works 
hitherto unknown, than for the particular excellence of his troupe. 
Perhaps the best and most friendly wish, for the indefatigable 
Max Maretzek, is good luck to him in his summer’s search for 
fresh voices and good lyrical performers. 





Drama. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have reached the Island of Jamaica, 
on their homeward route from California, and have been received 
by the Colonists with a tumult of enthusiasm. They will shortly 
arrive in this city. This is good news for the dramatic world. 
Deservedly celebrated in their own land, and remembered with 
great regard by the older class of theatrical votaries here, they 
will, I doubt not, receive, upon these shores also, 2 warm and 
general welcome. As the honoured bearer of a name that is illus- 
trious in the annals of the stage, Mr. Kean addresses public in- 
terest by the double claim of distinguished talent and 
distinguished theatrical lineage; while the appearance of 
Mrs. Kean cannot fail to revive and exalt the memory of 
her many triumphs, long ago achieved upon the local stage, 
as Ellen Tree. The advent of these eminent players is, there- 
fore, expected with great interest. Their first performance 
will be given at the Broadway Theatre, on the 11th of April, their 
engagement being for eleven nights. Mr. Cathcart, for fifteen 
years Mr. Kean’s professional ally, comes with him; and their 
company also includes Mr. Everett and Miss Chapman, players 
well known upon the London stage. Meanwhile the regular com- 





Krans. Its specific gravity is perfectly well known. It was pro- 


pany at the Broadway, already much improved by the accession of 










































































Mr. George Jamison, will be still further Strengthened. Mayall 
Possible success attend this enterprize! 


Mr. Dion Boucicault’s dramatic version of ‘ The Cricket on the 
Hearth” has been successfully produced at the Broadway Theatre. 
The piece is familiar to local audiences, and an elaborate descrip- 
tion of it would, therefore, be superfluous. It ought to be said, 
however, in justice to Mr. Boucicault, that his “ Dot’—unlike 
dramatizations in general—does justice to the original story, and 
worthily reflects the genius of Dickens. How beautifal that story 
is, how happy in its contrasts of ch ter, how delicate in senti- 
ment, how truthful in its portrayal of home affections, how 
deeply and truly pathetic, how humanizing in its influence upon 
the heart and the moral nature, is known to many thousands of 
readers, who have laughed and wept over its delightful pages. To 
tell such readers its merits is to bid them remember their smiles 
and their tears. To tell them its faults were only to make them 
impatientorangry. Yetit has faults. Its views of human nature 
—as is not unusual in the earlier works of Dickens—are very 
highly coloured, now with a golden lustre that is almost an- 
gelic, and now with a sable gloom that is nearly demoniac. 
It depicts the good at their very best and the bad at their very 
worst, and thus idealizes all phases of character and life. In its 
climax, too, it makes a bad man suddenly good, by a very violent 
wrench of human nature and probability, and it fairly cloys the 
mind with a sense of everybody's excessive goodness, and glad- 
ness, and sweetness. A Niagara of honey upon the palate were 
not more tremendously saccharine. In reading the story, how- 
ever, or in seeing it presented in theatrical garb, one insensibly 
adopts the author's mood, loves Caleb and Bertha, and hates 
Tackleton and old Mrs. Fielding, without reflecting that human 
nature is composite, that the angele of this world have feet of 
clay, and that the devil is not so black as he’s sometimes painted. 
Iam ready to admit, for example, that on seeing Mr. Owens as 
Caleb Plummer, I wept like a girl; while on seeing Mr. De 
Groat as Tackleton, I hated that worthy, and conscientious, and 
estimable actor, with a virulence of hatred that was scarcely as- 
suaged by his ultimate miraculous conversion to all the virtues. 
The inference is obvious. One can no more be critical, when un 
der the immediate spell of Dickens’ genius, than he can be placid 
when under the melting glances of Cressida. There are moods 
in which emotion, caused or causeless, carries the brain along 
with it, in one wild whirl of pleasure or of pain. Such is the 
mood in which one witnesses the performance of “ Dot,” at the 
Broadway Theatre. The representation A.) pas, © — by 
certain incidents, which are cal 
The “ fairy spirits” and the “ home por for laenn remind 
one of the exercises that take place at a primary-school, on “ exa- 
mination day;” while, descending from spiritual to material 
things, there are ladies and gentl-men, disclosed in the course of 
the performance, who would appear to much greater advantage 
in the peaceful seclusion of domestic life than they do upon the 
stage. The incidental orchestral music, too, isa trial to the ner- 
vous system. But, despite these blemishes, the representation is 
yet extremely affecting. The piece is produced with good scene- 
ry, skilfully managed by Mr. T. E. Mills, and its leading parts are 
entrusted to competent players. Thus,Mr. George Jamison plays 
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ready, Mr. Owens plays Caleb Plummer. The result is that the best 
scenes in the play are fitly developped, and the general effect of the 
whole performance is exceedingly dramatic and quite satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Owens, in his delineation of Caleb Plummer, entirely and 
very largely surpasses any previous success that he has won at 
this theatre, and justifies, in the fullest extent, the praise of his 
intelligent admirers. The character, which illustrates the highest 
possible ideal of what is tender and sublime in human love, taxes 
the heart as well as the intellect, for its adequate portrayal. Mr. 
Owens met the test fairly, and, in the pathetic scene, wherein 
Caleb is “found out” by Bertha, proved himself to be indeed a 
great artist. It was not in special points, however, so much as 
in the thorough naturalness and general consistency of his deli- 
neation, that he satisfied and delighted the appreciative observer. 
It is true that, now and then, by very slight tokens, his latent 
mood of broad humour made itself harshly manifest. 
But, in the main, the comedian’s identity was entirely merged 
and lost in that of the aged, feeble, sweet-natured, self-sacrificing 
father—the old toy-maker, whose childlike simplicity is the ap- 
propriate garb of his pure and innocent soul, and whoee coarse 
garments covera temple of sacred lov and majestic manhood. To 
have won such a success, in such a character, should be to the 
actor a proud recollection, as it is now an honour and a reward. 





Mr. Bandmann concludes his engagement at Niblo’s this even- 
ing. He has appeared, this week, as Shylock, and as Narcisse, in 
“The Last Days of the Pompadour.” His present per- 
formances of these parte—previously and carefully reviewed in 
this column—suggest no new remark. Both are characterized by 
unusual originality and excellence.—It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Bandmann, when next he plays in this city, will appear in only 
parts like these, which permit scope for tragic genius and artistic 
skill. 





An interesting event is announced for next Thursday evening, 
at Wallack’s. It is the revival of Mr. John Brougham’s comedy, 
“ The Game of Love,” which has not been acted here before dur- 
ing nine years. It will be played now, for the benefit of Mr. W. 
R. Floyd, who will enact Ted Murphy, originally played by Mr. 
Brougham, and who deserves everybody’s applause, as well as 
that of MERCUTIO 
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for the British og? age American Confederation, 

his proposal by the statement that it is derived 
vesper, the setting sun or evening, which was 

Greeks to Italy and by the Romans to Spain, in 
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yom Gee. nee to oe by eb Roowuies asa 
iday, celebrated it in the evening by a masquerade 
ball al the Academy of Music. The N. Y. Tribune 
states that the vacant post of U.S. Minister to France was 
offered to the notorious Mr. Bennett, of the Herald. What 
next? Mr. Bennett is eaid, on the same authority, to have 
declined the offer. w tay Whi C. 8., lately 
captured at Fort Fisher, died of his wounds, week, at 
Governor's Island, in this harbour.— The San Francisco 
Puck says that only a “he” is wanting, to convert an artless 
woman into a heartless one. On the same profound au- 
thority, we understand that a nine days’ wo: is that of 
the kitten, which wonders when it ’1l see. Victor 
Emanuel bas signed an amnesty for all acts connected with 
the recent riots in Turin. Major Adams, deputy com- 
missioner, Peshawur, has been d ly wounded by a 
Mahometan fanatic, at Lahore. The man was cut down 
and killed. —* Fancy,” said Sydney Smith to 
some ladies, when he was told that one of the gi 
at the Zoolo 
with two yards of sore throat.”———-—The Bury and Nor- 
wich Post reports a lecture on the methods used in ting 
the sun’s distance from the earth, by the Hon. W. J. Strutt, 
son of Lord h, and the senior wrangler of the present 
year. e Great Exhibition in Dublin is to be inau- 
urated by the Prince of Wales, with the same ceremonial as 
f by the Queen herself. On the 15th ult., North Lan- 
cashire was visited by an earthquake of considerable power. 
The “light fantastic toe” may now trip along to its 
own peculiar music, in the form of musical pumps, a pair of 
which, or at least of musical boots, has been exhibited in 
Paris. The pressure of the foot itself, in dancing or walk- 
ing, evolves the music to which the foot keeps time |—_——— 
A fire, very similar to that which occurred lately at Sandring- 
ham, the residence of the Prince of Wales, was discovered 
the Deanery, Windsor Castle, on the 17th ult., but was ex- 
tinguished before any serious damage had been done. _ 
An American paper contains the following paragragh : “ The 
printer ane on A SériKe jor bidher avGeS, Ay? H,va °on- 
etuded 10 sEt or o&n tYpes ya tutUre! It ys BASS 
eNough.”’ The French Government have named a 
Commission to conduct the Universal Exhibition of 1867 in 
Paris. Among the English members of the Commission are 
Lord Granville, Lord Cowley, and Mr. Cobden. —The 
“ London district” in 1868 contained 445,787 inhabited houses, 
with a population of 3,316,932 souls. Why is a bad 
sovereign like a whisper? Because it’s uttered, but not aleud 
(allowed). Mr. Sims Reeves has recovered from the 
wearisome consequence of his late accident, and is singing 
in. —The Pope has appointed Lord Telbot de Mala- 
de, although a Protestant, to the post of Pontifical Com- 
missioner at the Dublin International Exhibition. The 
Duke of Cambridge bas been suffering from a severe attack of 
it. A ong subscription has been raised in 
laly to present Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., with a large gold 
pave He is Mazzini’s ardent supporter—————— 
Gounod’s “ Le Médecin malgré lui,” under its English title, 
the “Mock Doctor,” is announced for production at the 
Royal English Opera, London. The British Postmas- 
ter-General has given notice that in future mails for Bermuda 
will be despatched by the West India packets. An 
English tourist (name not given) bas been killed on the cone 
of Vesuvius, in his effort to avoid an enormous rock shot up 
from the crater. 
icked up at the spot called Pell 
Backbone broken. —lIt is 
Garters will be conferred on Earl Cowley, H. M. 
at Paris, and the Duke of Cleveland. 
to define majesty : but nothing daunts the N. Y. Ji 
That eccentric paper, in an editorial on the late Inauguration 

































































oi, with ribs fractured and 








of Mr. Lincoln, thus speaks of him: “The central personage 
in the scene showed a grayer head and a more careworn face 
. t us add, also, that LD wpe | sad 

ot 


than four zea ago. 
and thoughtful expression of his eyes, and a q' and pleas- 
ing homeliness in his gait and gesture, gave a touch of unde- 
niable majesty to this singular man.” 
tor strongly commends the matinée. Its great advantage, 





he says, is, “ that it enables people who have not strength to 
e a air, ladies who cannot always command a male 
escort, children who should not lose their sleep, to at- 


tend places of amusement, These classes need entertain- 
ment more than any others, and yet, by the present prevailin 
fashion, they are debarred from gettin 


cal minutepess. A ne 
has “ taken the stump,” asa rival tosilly Dickinson. 
Ships, says “ Josh Billings,” are called “ she,” because 





they 

always keep a man on the lookout.——A precocious youth has 
discovered, on scriptural authority, that the ancient — 
rom 
Genesis in evidence of the fact : “ And the sons of men multi- 
The word “ husband” is Anglo- 
on, and signifies the “ bond of the house,” or family house- P 
bond,” as by him the family is formed, united, bound 
Y The Duke of Beaufort has lost nearly 40 
head of deer, from their browsing on a yew, the boughs of 


were inclined to mathematics. e cites this 





4 upon the earth.” 





which were bent down within their reach by the snow. 


A band of brass, worn around the head, is the newest cure 


Gardens had caught a cold, “a giraffe | Cem 

































He rolled down the steep declivity, and was 
lieved that the two vacant 
. M. ambassador 
Itis difficult 


‘A western Edi- |? 


Ay This writer also 
commends the matinée as economical, “since ladies do 
not dress so expensively at a matinée as at a concert or play.” 
——An excellent photographic survey has lately been made of 
Grenoble and its environs. It forms a map, in which all the 
outward physical features of the country are represented with 
named Watkins, 














posed for and ig 
Sixteen States of the American Union have adopted the con- 
ro sla le A 
streets of 





stitutional amendment, abolishing 
uicksilver mine has been discovered in one of 





alparaiso._—-——The late Duke of Newcastle left al 
property valued at £250,000. No man’s worth ie duly 
appreciated, who walks far ahead of his . He 


dwarfed in the eyes of observers by the distance be isin ad- 
Russian Poland is to be absorbed into 
the Russian Empire, and governed from St. Petersburg. The 
provincial government is abolished, and there is to be no Gov- 
It is’ reported trom Havanna that 
Arguelles, whose extradition from this city occasioned so 
much righteous indignation, has been sentenced to the chain 

Lak cit r Gale Late = 
Hamlet,” at Great Salt e City, a um it was em- 

t, y 





vance of them. 





ernor of Poland. 





gang, for eight years. 
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post in the ghost scenes, with good 


€ 
r. T. W. Parsone’s version of the first seventeen cantos of the 
“Inferno” is to be elegantly printed, and distributed to the 


at the Dante Festival, at Florence, in May. 


he novel of “ Emily Chester,” some time since noticed in 
these columns as a peculiar work of fiction, was written by 
The Newburyport 
its seventieth year, It was commenc- 


are official) 





Miss Anna M. Crane, of Baltimore. 
has entered upon 

ed by Isaiah Thomas, under the title of the 

The British and Irish exports for December 

shown to have been less by £2,258,963 than in the same mon 













of 1863, but larger by £1,288,404 than in December, 1862; 





while as regards the twelve months’ comparisor, the i 
is £13,888,960 over 1863, and £36,444,038 over 1862.— 
By the death of the Duke of Northumberland, without issue, 
the Earldom of Beverley becomes merged in the Dukedom. 
The Barony of Prudhoe held by the deceased becomes ex- 
tinct, and five ancient Baronies which descended to him 
from his grandmother, the last of the old Percies, pass to his 
Seep pe the Duke of Athole, who thus becomes the 
der of twenty-two titles. Lord Lovaine, the eldest son of 
the new Duke, will assume the co title of Earl Percy, 
and his youngst brothers will be known as Lord Joceline and 
Lord Henry Percy.——_——-A Canada paper estimates that 
forty-three thousand Canadians have enlisted in the Federal 
army, since the commencement of the war. 
detected in an attempt to take a pint pot, is it to be pro- 
ceeded against as an act of felony, or simply regarded as a 
strong desire for “ ing out a ure ?”’ The 
funeral of the late nal Wiseman, at Kendall Green 
etery, Was & Te ooo ceremonial. Mr. Frederick 
Leypoldt, the well-known Philadelphia publisher, has estab- 
lished a branch office in this city. Mr. ldt publishes 
some of the best books in circulation, and always in appro- 
priate attire. 
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New ZEALAND.—The news from New Zealand is important. 
The Governor’s pranks are in a fair way of being restrained, 
and some common sense introduced into the management of 
affairs. The new Minister, Mr. Weld, is prepared to recom- 
mend the Assembly to request the Home Government to 
withdraw the whole of the land forces now lent to the colony 
for a consideration, but of no great avail for the purpose for 
which they are employed, a bush warfare, most unsuited to 
regular troops. The Minister intends to substitute what we 
suggested years ago, a small standing force, armed and trained 
with special reference to the nature of the service required. 
With such a body, and roads penetrating the country, he 
reckons On making head against the rebellious savages, and 
keeping them permanently within the bounds of law. Quite 
right it is that there should be an end of the wheedling system 
of the Governor, which is in effect not less cruel to the Maoris 
than to the colonists, and it will be for the wisdom and bu- 
manity of the Ministry to avoid the opposite extreme of any 
unnecessary harshness to the aborigines. Their ultimate fate 
may not be hopeful, but the very civilization which rolls its 
tide against their savagery owes them fair play and generous 
treatment.— London paper, 18. 

Tue Queen or Spar's Patriotic LiBeRaLity.—The 
report that the Queen of Spain was about to sacrifice her 
private estates in aid of the National Treasury must have 
struck many with surprise. It came upon us like a revival of 
the virtue of Roman matrons as manifested in the best days ot 
the Republic. The royal palaces and their contents, Buen 
Retiro, Aranjuez, the Escurila, and ten more, the Museum of 
Art, the Alhambra, and some other property, are to be 
entailed forever on the crown, snd when so much has 
been put aside to serve for the perpetual lustre of majesty, 
the rest of the patrimony, hereditary’ possessions, and other 
estates enjoyed by the Queen, are to be sold. Three-fourths 
=e is are to be paid into the Treasury, and the re- 

ty of Queen Isabella, it is impossible not to see the fu- 
fiity of this Coste asa stroke of finance. Spain has for 
many years been eating up her capital, and she has now be- 

n to consume another store, but what will she do when 
frie is exhausted? The Spanish Finance Ministers are, in 
fact, pursuing a course.— Times, Feb. 27. 


MarrucE iN Hicu Lire.—On Tuesday morning (21st ult.) 
the marriage of Viscount Sudley, eldest son of the Earl of 
Arran, to the Hon. Edith Jocelyn, second daughter of Vis- 
countess Jocelyn, and granddaughter of the Earl of Roden 
took place at St. —— church, Hanover-square, in the 

resence of an exceedingly numerous assemblage. The brides- 
maids were, Lady Florence and Lady Adine Cowper, the 
Ladies Caroline, Emily, and Elizabeth Gore, the Ladies Vic- 
toria, Constance, and Edith Ashley, the Hon. Miss Jocel 
sister of the bride), and Miss Victoria Jocelyn, her cousin. 

he bride wore a dress of rich white satin, but the only jew- 
worn was a superb pearl necklace and diamond and 





os 


ell 
& out locket (a gift from Viscountess Palmerston), and a hand- 


diamond and ‘pear! star armlet (a gift from the Countess 
of Arran). The bridesmaids were similarly attired in white 
glacé silk, trimmed with green velvet, with snowdrops on 
their bonnets and trimmings. 

On leaving the church the bride and bridegroom proceeded 
to the residence of Vi t and Vi Palmerston, 
Cambridge House, Piccadilly, whither they were soon fol- 
lowed by their relatives and friends, and where a marriage 
breakfast had been by the hospitable host and host- 
ess. The handsome suite of rooms in which the lady of the 
noble Premier usually receives visitors were decorated with a 
choice assortment of flowering shrubs from the conservatories 
at Brocket Hall. In one of these apartments was also dis- 
layed a very numerous collection of bridal presents, including 
a superb Indian shawl, the gift of the Queen ; a chased silver 
tea and coffee service complete, from Lord Palmerston; a 
magnificent brilliant ring, the Earl and Countess of 
Shaftesbury ; a ee — of rubies _— —_— with 

earl dants, from ‘orester; an elegant en china 
; sone pm service, from the Duchess of Inverness; a choice mar- 
ble casket, from the Countess Cowper; a fine old silver tank- 
ard, from Mr. Kennedy. Also costly presents from the Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, the Duchess of Cleveland, the Earl 
and Countess of Gai h, the Earl and Countess of Dal- 
Farquhar, Mr. Fleming, Mr. C. Sykes, Lady Sea- 
‘ tess of Kerry, Viscount and Viscountess Powers- 
court, the Italian Minister, and many other friends, including 
characteristic souvenirs from an admiring “Owl.” Mention 
must also be ly made of a very costly and complete 
dressing-case given to the bride by her husband. It was 
areas in gold, and cvrtainly was a finished specimen of 
English workmanship. 
At a quarter past two the newly married couple left Cam- 
bridge House in a warns carriage, drawn by four greys, 
and posted to Brocket Hall, the Hertfordshire residence of 
Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston, where the honeymoon 
will be passed. They took with them the hearty wishes for 
health and iness of a large patty of relatives and friends 
who witn their departure, and the traditional old slipper 
was not forgotten. 








@bituary. 

Da. Hues Farconsn. —Dr. L ty bata 
®ontologist, died the 8ist Jan., ve. 
Miliion has already corded his decease). His itainments as 


If a man is| gallery 


fourth to herself. Whatever may be thought of the/ , 


; formed in London consisting of officers of m 


(The 


Forres, in the North of Scotland ; he studied successively a 
the Uni ities of Aberd and Edinburgh; and went out 
to India in 1880. His two official appointments 6 
which he became best known, were those of Superin 

of the Botanic Gardens at Subarunpore in succession to Dr. 
Royle, and afterwards of those at Calcutta. It was to infor. 
mation supplied by him that we owe the cultivation of tea in 
the district of Assam. It was through his exertions, also, that 
the cinchona plant bas been introduced into India. The 
South American supply of quinine threatened failure through 
bad management. ie suggested the cultivation of the plant 
in India, and the result bas been completely successful. But 
beyond this he made great discoveries of fossils in India, and 
the result of his researches, arranged by himself, is a Smee 
f of specimens in the British Museum, the like of which 
is not to be found in any other collection in the world. He 


— India with health, and he has died before his 
ime. om 
At Elora, C. W., much regretted, Andrew Geddes, for 


many years Agent for the Crown Lands.—At Southeea, Elim 
beth Locke, dow of the late Commr. H. Hire, formerly of Ber. 
muda.—At Fulham, St. Andrew Beauchamp 8t. John, late Cap. 
tain 6th Royals.—At Santiago di Cuba, Madame Virginia Whiting 
Lorini, a well-known prima donna in Italian o companies,— 
Stanhope Hunter, ., late Depy.-Paymr.-Genl.—At Hongkong, 
M. Monk Magrath, ., Assist.-Surgeon R. N.—Alex Fraser, 
A. R. 8. A., aged 78, one of the founders of the Ro 

Academy of Painters.—At Plumstead-common, A. M. Lochner, 
Captain R. E.—At Os Kent, Lieut. J. M. Boxer, R. N.— 
The mother of the Queen of Holland died at the Hague, on the Ist 
inst —Mr. Robert Andrews, Q. C., and one of the Commission 
ers of National Education in [reland. 


Appotutments. 


H. R. H. the Prince of Wales to be a Knight Grand Cross oj 
the Bath.—Lord Enfield, M. P. for Middlesex, and eldest son of 
Lord Strafford, to be Secretary of the Poor Law Board, v Mr. Gil 
pin, M. P. for Northampton, res.—Sir W. Gibson Craig, late M. P. 
or Edinburgh, has been appointed by the Speaker to act ass 
d referee on private bills, at the salary of £1000, and Mr. T 

. Acland, late member for Somersetshire (Western Division), 

eldest son of 8ir Thomas D. Ackland, Bart., the second paid referee 


Army. 


Tue BencaL ARTILLERY; Suicrpe.—Sir John Lawrene 
is “powerful” with words, as becomes an Irishman and 
Viceroy. Mighty fine is he to talk, and he comes out in amaz 
ing strength when he bids adieu to the A B batteries of the ( 
brigade, R.A.—quite an alphabetical affair. Sir John allude 
to the services of the batteries when they formed a part of the 
famous Bengal Artillery, once the crack artillery of the Ea- 
pire. They went, says the Viceroy, to Egypt with Baird; 
they knocked Holkar into smithereens; with Gillespie they 
educated the Goorkas into obedience; and they served under 
the bravest of the brave, Archibald Campbell, in the swamp: 
of the Arrawaddy. T 





hey bore the horrors of Kabul, and 
the glories in which England repeated on the Sutlej 
the heroism of the Macedonian. At Modkee, Aliwal, Feroze 


of . They helped to carry Delhi; 

the glories of alan Never in the ide 3 battle, ebb it 
ever so fiercely, were they found wanting. It is not in a half- 
a-dozen lines the history of this magnificent organization of 
genpontee and military prowess can be told. A few words 
tell its fate. The batteries, when they arrive here in this bles 
sed England, will be absorbed! We forget who it was thi 
said there were persons it was no use Eeeene Clea 
there are persons there is no use reasoning with. To 
up—for that is the plain English of the matter—a body 
foe a eee = = be lost to the service— 
mplies a degree of m ol t t nothing can medicine 
into health.— Court Journal. = 


It is believed in London that Lieut.-Gen. Lord Lucan wil 
succeed the late Lord Combermere, as Colonel-in-Chief of the 
1st Life Guards ——Experiments (says an English paper) art 
being made in Aldershott camp with the South America 
“ jerked” beef, with a view to its introduction in the army i 
found desirable. The beef at present does not find favouw 
with the men, who consider it deficient in nutritive propertia 
and find fault with its flavour——A committee has just bee 
litan corps, 
fur the purpose of promoting an Enfield All Comers’ Rift 
Match between the Volunteers of Canada and Great Britain 


Navy. 


A Nose Trrscre Nosiy Rexperep.—Admiral Chait 
neau, of the French Imperial Navy, in a despatch relative ¥ 
the recent burning of H. B. M. 8. Bombay at Monte Vide, 
thus generously expresses himself: “So much care merits 
a better fate ; and if England has to deplore the loss of eighiy- 
five of her children, and that of a fine and formidable ship 4 
the line, well armed, well commanded, well cwtoess. she ha 
at least the consolation of being able to pride herself on ba’ 
once more furnished to the admiration of the maritime 
a fine example of one of those urying emergencies to whict 
we are all exposed, supported with as much calmness aud ft 
signation as courage.” Sad 

Late official returns thus classify our naval force: stea® 
ships, 445, of which 357 are screw, and 88 dle ; 26 scre* 
ships building ; 69 effective sailing ships afloat; making 
total 





recapitulate the information concerning them. ——Some Amt 
rican rs have spoken of the late General Sir Edwatl 
Nicolls, R.M., as the officer of that name who was distr 
guished for his proceedings in Florida, during and suber 
quently to the war of 1812. We believe there is heres a 
take of identity. —Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope is reported 
at Barbadoes. The French Admiral had awaited b' 


ii 


for a peaeaiget, but had sailed ious to Sir James's 
——The fi ewing weBenl o rs have just had awerded © 
them the gold founded by Sir Giibert Blane, fer ‘2 


excellence of their reports: C. 


Fort Anderson, on in two minutes, 





recorded 
aman of science were almost universal. He was born at 


hos men blowa watz bas gy be Cape Fear River, se 
crew barely escaping. 
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New Publications. 

We have received from Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, of 
this city, a copy of a very neatly manufactured book, entitled 
Autumn Leaves—the most meritorious feature of which, so 
far as we can discover, is the title-page. The work is made 
ap of brief, sketchy, superficial essays on familiar themes, 
interspersed with scraps of verse; and, as these appear to 
have been written by a gentleman of many, if not of mature 

they are appropriately designated as “Autumn 
Leaves.” This felicity of title is heightened by an equal 
felicity of device. The latter is a wheat-sheaf, emblematic 
at once of autumn and of ripe thought. One regrets, how- 
ever, on further examination of this insidious publication, 
that such an excellent title and device should have been used 
up in vain. There is autumn enough in the book, certainly, 
if chattering senility be accepted as autumnal ; but there is 
no ripeness of thought—so that the promising wheat-sheaf 
proves to be a delusion and a snare. One of the essays defends 
that terrible bore, “ Poor Richard,” as a “ true representative 
of the Yankee nation.” Another makes the following state- 
ment, as hazardous as it is original: “ Conversation is the art 
of interchanging ideas, by familiar speech or discourse.” Still 
another bids us “observe how poorly everything is done, when 
done in haste.” One stands aghast before this reservoir of 
copy-book wisdom; nor is it to be much comforted, to turn 
from the solemn presence of the essayist to the etherial so- 
ciety of the poet. The following is a specimen of the latter, in 
his airiest mood : 

A giitie taka des ate 
And sr would be quite alone, 
Were a lady not there. 

The rbyme and rhythm of this are almost as remarkable 
as the wit, which we sincerely believe to be unparalleled in 
humorous literature. 

The author of “ Autumn Leaves” is announced at full length 
on the title-page of his book as Samuel Jackson Gardner. 
We know not what portion of this favoured land is blessed by 
the presence of a philo:opher so stupendous and a bard so pe- 
culiar. But, wherever Mr. Gardner is binding his sheaves— 
or leaves—we do earnestly hope that the persuasive counsel 
of friendship will henceforth constrain him to keep those 
treasures in dim, religious, and altogether appropriate seclusion. 
Otherwise, it is just possible that such momentous utterances 































pathos of this work,as a strong, exact, and inexpressibly 
touching delineation of certain universal phases of human 
nature, and certain familiar aspects of English social life. It 
has passed the ordeal of criticism, and taken its place perma- 
nently among the classics of our literature. But the beauty 
of the edition, now published, may well receive specific at- tract 
tention and earnest praise. It evinces that delicacy of taste, 

and that refined appreciation of philological fitness and grace, 
which distinguish the book-publisher from the mere trades- 
man in books. The Harpers deserve much credit, therefore 
for undertaking such an enterprize. We should not be 
surprised if this edition of Thackeray were to push 
all the others out of circulation. 
printed, on rich paper, softly tinted with cream colour; its 
title page is lustrous and pleasing with red and black letters ; 
its binding is simple, tastefully combining the colours of green 


It is beautifully 


and gold; and it is embellished with neat fac-similes of the 


author’s well-known, characteristic illustrations. Nor should 
we forget to note that the volumes are of a more con- 
venient size than those of any previous edition. The audience, 
to which Thackeray’s Novels deeply appeal, is, in the very 
nature of things, limited: the great humourist and moralist 
spoke only to those, who have outgrown illusions, and tasted 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge uf good and evil: but that 
audience is yet considerable in numbers, and is constantly | ‘hese 
increasing. We commend to it this edition of the works 
of its great teacher and friend, as the best with which we are 
acquainted. 





In Will Waterproof’s “ Lyrical Monologue” Tennyson 

makes pleasant mention of the poet's tendency to 
Add and alter many times, 
Till all be ripe and rotten. 

This tendency, natural to the artistic mind and sometimes 
beneficial in its results, he has himself exemplified, in both its 
good and its bad aspects. In the course of the thirty-six years 
of his career as an author, he has made many changes in the 
readings of his poems—some of them advantageous, and some 
of them detrimental. An instance of the latter sort is afforded 
in his revision of the “Ode,” which was sung at the opening 
of the great international exhibition. As originally pub- 


lished, the second stanza of that Ode began with the follow- 


ing line: 
Thou silent father of our kings to be. 


Nothing, certainly, could be more felicitous than this 


should 
tion of the details of the 
— mission into oblivion. The historian too often Gens us 


that 


the love of the beautiful and the just, with a hatred for every- 
thing —_ is = obstacle to caboneennel the woltaze 


mankind. ose lessons, 
conditions. It is necessary 


to be profitable, require certain 
that facts should be reproduced 
rous exactitude, that political and social changes 
— —— that the piquant attrac. 

ves of public men should not dis- 
attention from their political task or throw their d- 


phases of history as spontaneous events, without 


various 
Giving Cooper into antestes foots for thelr real origin ond 
natural deduction ; in like manner as ‘i 


the artist, who in re- 


producing the accidents of nature devotes himself simply to 
their picturesque effect without bein 
give their scientific demonstration. 


able in his picture to 
he historian ought to be 
more than a painter; he ought, like the geologist, who ex- 


plains the phenomena of the globe, to disclose the secret of th 
transformation 5 : 


of our social world. But in writing history, 
what are the means to ascertain the truth? The ooh t 
to follow the rules of logic. Let us take it for greated os once 
results are always due to a great cause, never toa 

one ; in other words, an incident insignificant in appear- 
ance never leads to oo results without a pre-existing cause 
which has allowed small incident to achieve a great re- 
sult. A spark does not create a t conflacration unless it 
falls upon combustible materials accumulated beforehand. 
Montesquieu confirms this idea: “It is not good fortune,” he 
says, “which rules the world. . . . . Ther2 are general 
causes either moral or physical, which act in every monarchy, 
elevate it, uphold it, or ruin it. All incidents are subjected to 
causes, and if oe ry of —— is to say, a 
special cause—has ru state, there is a general cause 
— implied that the state was to in a single battle ; 


fact, the chief inducements absorb all other special inci- 
dents.” (1.) If, during a period of nearly one thousand years, 
the Romans always forth triumphant from the most 


severe trials and from the greatest dap it is because there 
was a general cause which always ren them superior to 
their enemies, and which did not suffer defeats and partial 
disasters to lead to a fall of their sway. If the Romans, after 
giving to the world the example of a people establishing them- 


selves firmly and growing great by liberty, have seemed since 
Cwsar to throw themselves blindly into serfdom, it is because 
there ® general reason which fatally prevented the re- 


public from returning to the pure form of its former institu- 
tions ; it 18 because its wants and the new interests of a society 
in labour required other means to be satisfied. 
In the same manner that logic proves to us in important 
they are imperative, in like manner we 
must recognise both in the long duration of an institution the 
proof of its worth, and in the incontestable influence of a man 
upon his age the rivof of his genius. The task consists, then, 
in endeavourirg to discover the vital element which consti- 
tuted the stre of the institution, like the predominatin 
idea which the man act. Following this rule we shall 
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— iy errors of those oe who collect facts trans- 
Eo may, some time or another, provoke the irreverent pen of|allusion to the late Prince Consort, who, though the preceding without arranging them according 
aird: criticism, which is intolerant of platitudes. There are those,| destined father of kings, was not himself a king, and was, om — phieal importance ne, BS ay Gmertes 
a who hold that personal wealth gives a gentleman no right| therefore, aptly and with subtle delicacy, designated | is not a minute analysis of the Romen organization wh will 
amp to thrust dullness upon the reading public, and that it/as “silent.” The more superficial significance of the make es understand | duration of so an empire, but a 
, and is altogether a mistaken lenity which customarily suf-|jine, as an appropriate allusion to the lamented dead, | deep investigation into the spirit of its institutions; it is not, 
a fers graceful puerility to shield itself behind either an} is readily appreciated. This significance, and this alone—| ia, which ‘will reveal to ee ee of his cumndonth bet 
signal author’s riches or a publisher’s eminence. “Autumn|if we may credit a newspaper paragraph on the sub-| » careful exam of elevated motives of his conduct. 
ted in Lasvey” bo nano the’ letp Sah Sneeney © ‘ebamese ey beljest, whlch we Sel.geing Go seam of Who poere—te poo) Wee ~ ee eee jius, 
edb it brought out, in tasteful attire, by publishers so highly es-| sented in the new reading : what can be more contrary sense than to a te to 
s bal teemed as Messrs. Hurd and Houghton. Their publication Thou noble father of her kings to be. him all the passions and séntiments of mediocrity? What 
ion of . gs more erroneous than not to recognize the pre-eminence of 
ores of such @ work reflects more credit upon their amiability than| 1. ii case, assuredly, asin his well known changes in the | those Lager ed beings who appear from time to time in his- 
bles it does upon their taste ; and ifthe temerity of the writers of such “Q of the Light Brigade,” rottenness rather than ri tory as it beacons, dissi the darkness of their 
ve tha: books were oftener rebuked, we believe that publishers would, aoe the fruit of the poet’s too painful art. Peness | epoch and ae » ah Someday > a ony ooh 
ea re-eminence ’ nature 
os pene eagay b — omer ak injury to letters) 1, other cases, Tennyson's alterations have been much more by believing it capable of submitting for a length of time and 
ot pice ‘of writers whose only talent in fall parse, | S0diclows and eatietctory. A fow examples are afforded | Tomaril oe costination not besed open real grestoete or 
: oO whose en : 7 
P J y purse. ~* the following extract from our contemporary, the ¥. ¥.| m5, many historians find ee more easy to lower men of genius 
oi : ‘eckly Review : than themselves by a generous 
We have read with a good deal of interest a little treatise As originally blished, in 1883, the “Dream of Fair Wo- level by penetrating their vast designs. 
n Wil on the Culture of the Observing Faculties, written by Mr. War- | men,” po at the following stanza : Thus, as regards Cesar, instead of showing us Rome torn 
r of the ren Burton, and recently published by the Harpers. The “ The tall masts quivered as they Jay afloat ; by civil wars, corrupted by wealth, treading its ancient insti- 
yer) art work is add d to Pp ts, elder brothers and sisters, and The temples, and the people, and the shore ; tations under foot, threatened powerful nations—the 
ries mae aaaind peel r One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat Gauls, the Germans, and the Parthians—incapable of main- 
my if ool teachers ; an purpose instruct a class of persons, Slowly—and nothing more. taining itself without a stronger central power, more stable 
favou who, for the most part, stand greatly in need of such good| np the authorized edition of Tennyson's complete works, | #0d more just; instead, I say, of drawing that faithful 4 
a offices—namely, the instructors of youth. To say that itaccom- | the stanza reads thus : Cesar is represented to us, ~~ _ very —_ ~ oes 
* plishes its purpose is to award it sufficient praise. Mr. “ The high masts flickered as they lay afloat ; already upon supreme power. resists Sy/la, 
a temp} and the shore: agrees with Cicero, if he enters into alliance with Pompey, it 
ae Burton deals with his important subject in a practical, sensi- Tas bright denth quivened os the victim's theese is all the result of that far-sighted cunning which has divised 
ritain. ble spirit, suggesting rather than expounding a complete Touched—and I knew no more,”’ —- enslave everything; if he dashes into Gaul, it 
system for the education of young children. The vital idea of | Other examples, equally striking, may be quoted, to show | is to — wealth by Pillage (2), or soldiers devoted to his 
this system is that education should not be made, as now, a| Wherein the mature artist bas remedied the defect of |cause; if he crosses the sea to carry his into on un- 
ln of job-work, © tenn aa dete crudeness in his early works. In the first version| known country, the conquest of which will strengthen that of 
Char prece of » Weariso’ teachers ious | of the “ Miller's Daughter” it was “a water-rat” which, | the Gauls (8), it was but to seek for to exist 
ative ‘0 pupils, but should be conducted naturally and | pjunging into the stream, attracted the attention of the dreamy, | in the seas of Great oe ple If, after having vanquished 
Video, Pleasantly, by the gradual development of the ob-| sentimental fisher-boy, and caused him to notice in the water | the formidable enemies of | a the Alps, he meditates 
ments Serving faculties in children; and to this end Mr the nection of the ® that was to be. dear to bien tovover. yap hs cag - hes we madly Lawn pen A 
ight): “he " resent version, it is a trout, leaping u brook : rassus, certain histori: use activ 
hs 9 Burton suggests many expedients, simple, yet sufficient. P “tan teeneen em a saltas bio ante, aed ties he evjoyed better health when 4 
she bas If we understand him aright, he would have parents, I watched the little circles die; the field (5); if he accepts with gratitude a laurel crown from 
) ba Older brothers and sisters, and school-teachers pursue the same They posed into the level Sood, the Senate and bears it proudly, it is to hide his bald head ; 
e end werk, tanned: Ye ing the child, first, And there a vision met my eye; if, finally, he is assassinated the men whom he has over- 
> which Course, ly, in teach , The reflex of a beauteous form, whelmed with his bounty, it is because he wished to make 
; and fe thoroughly to comprehend the objects by which he is sur- Ago arm, a gleaming neck, himeelf King ; as if he was not, for his contemporaries as well 
rounded, and then to advance, step by step, upon the firm eg) Ee hy, ao posterity, mash gvester then any hing. 
ground of intelligence, to the comprehension of science, art, tn —degat Suetonius and Plutarch, such are the miserable inter- 
r Philosophy, and all j Again; in “The Lady of Shalott,” the death-song was de-| pretations which have been given to the noblest acts. But by 
sore¥ losophy, an that constitutes learning and culture. | scribed, in the first version, in these words : we to recognize the greatness of a man? In 
the Herein there could be no drudgery, no forcing of the infantile “ A long-drawn carol, mournful, holy, the sway of his ideas, when his principles and his system tri- 
= mind, no waste of time and talent in the vain endeavour to make oe Se ee his death or his defeat. ze me Bo stené { 
e 
om children other than they are by nature. We heartily like Mr. And her smooth face sharpened slowly, cmtienaaedaad iter ang and bis 
wari Barton’s ideas, and cordially commend his little book to gene- Turned to towered Camelot. influence still more than during his lifetime. 
dist: ral and attentive perusal. It proceeds upon agreat truth, well | How much better is the present reading, wherein we are told | Cicero, versary, pee Stem All the acts of 
suber expressed by John Ruskin, that the greatest thing a human that as the barge, hted with the dying lady, floated down | Cesar, his writings, his his his thoughts, are 
- soul ever does in this world is to ses something, and tell what | ‘2° “'"* the reapers in neighbouring meadows, more powerful after his death than if he were still alive.” (6). 
ported it ‘ g. “ Heard a carol, mournful, holy, During centuries it has sufficed to tell the world that such 
comiat ~ in a plain way ; and it a ~ this truth more than Chaunted loudly, chaunted louty, was the will of Cesar for as art * —— That — . 
ever im| ive and signi ts f i , cedes sufficiently indicates ve proposed to myse! 
srded aa te datetee - oo . mp oO ieee And her eyes won Gomes wholly, in wri this . That object is to prove that when Provi. 
oe tbe felici ustration. oreover, Turned to towered Camelot. dence up such men as Cesar, Char and Napo- 
Tope. charm of simplicity, which never fails to commend itself to in- ——_.——_. leon, it is to trace out to nations the path they t to follow, 
| oral telligent sympathy and respect. LOUIS NAPOLEON'S BOOK. to - — ee a seal < A “yg 
LD + oe ” a J man PY 
jstion for PREFACE TO THE HISTORY OF JULIUS CASAR,” BY NaA- the nations who comprebend and follow them ! Woe to those 
: bevel ad — en oy mor a very POLEON IL, EMPEROR OF THE PRENCH. Ley tg apn 
, oe attract m ot Thackeray's - nstalment, Historical truth ought not to be less sacred than they crucify their Messiah. They are and guilty—blind, 
nutes, in three volumes, comprises the novel of “ Vanity Fair.” We If the precepts of elevate our soul above the Ce yy ma eR EI 
need not speak at length of the power, the truth, and the | this world, the lessons of history, in their turn, inspire us with | Smal of good; guilty, for they only retard its pro- 
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gress by impeding its prbmpt and fertile In fact, 
neither the assassination of Cesar nor the imprisonment of 
8t. Helena could destroy beyond revival two popular causes 
overthrown by a league disguising itself with the mask of | £2,000 for refusing to fulfil a promise to marry a Miss Marga- 
liberty. Brutus by killing Caesar, plunged Rome into the hor- | retta Lewis. The damages are heavy, but, under the circum- 
rors of civil war; he did not prevent the of oe, stances, not too heavy, for the reason why the Colonel did not 
but he rendered possible those of Nero and Caligula. Nor has | fulfil his promise was his belief in report of the unchastity 
the ostracism of Napoleon by conspiring Europe prevented | of the lady, a report which had not the smallest foundation in 
the resuscitation of the Empire, and yet how distant are we|fact. It may be often argued, in cases of this kind, and with 
from that solution of great questions, from the a pas-| reason, that a woman gains rather than loses by the non-ful- 
sions, from the legitimate satisfaction = to ions by the | filment of a mise to marry her; but she must lose when 
first Empire! Thus, ever since 1815 verified itself that | the promise is not only broken, but when the reason 7 — 
prophecy of the captive of St. Helena: “ What struggles, | for the breach is a cruel and unwarranted imputation on her 
what bloodshed, what years will yet be required that the good| honour. At the last moment the charge, it is true, was with- 
I wished to do to mankind may be realized (7) ?” —_ yet the jury only did their duty in ss to regard 
; 7 the withdrawal as a sufficient , and in imposing on the 
Palace of the Tuileries, Mes 29, 1608. Mapeanme. gallant Colonel a fine ot £2,000. It is always right to punish 
() Montsquen, Grandewr a Desde det Romaine, vi) | iY 004, who, having no evidence in anppor of sch a charge 
Suetonius, Cesar, xxii.—(3) “ Cesar resolved to cross over to Bri- h een P nelle f HA 
tain, the people of which in every war had supported the Gauls."’ | C20Ugh to whisper away the name of & woman, but It is 
—Cesar, Guerre des Gaules, iv.,xx.—(4) Buetonius, Casar, xivii.— | far worse to set it forth in a legal document, and thus give it 
5) Appian, Civil Wars, i., ex. 826, Schweigheueer’s edition.—(6) | the fullest publicity. 
Grease! Epistolae ad Attiewm, xiv. (v.)—(7) In tact what distur-| Apart from this vile accusation, there is not much, perhaps, 
bances, civil wars, and revolutions have occurred in Europe since | in the case to call for our sympathy on behalf of the disap 
1815! In France, in Spain, Italy, Poland, Belgium, Hungary, | pointed lady. Colonel Powell is a rich man, owner of large 
Greece, and Germany. = aoe and*fine houses, and enjoving ge! distinctions. 
. ¢ isunhappily much afflicted by disease. Partially paralysed, 
The laboured and pedantic style of the living Emperor is| 0's chen subjected to attacks which render him as helpless 
not to be mistaken in the above composition. The idea © | as 9 child, and the picture drawn of his condition is one that 
representing his illustrious uncle as a blessing to mankind has | must move the hardest heart to pity. Some years his 
not even the recommendation of novelty. ‘Lhe forthcoming | wife os y= = nga Mee —— bh tn 
: recomm to find another. He no comfortable home, 
History itself will of course be highly eulogized by the Impe- as he bitterly complains —he says be never had a home. Lord 
rialists, and ridiculed by the Opposition. On the European | of many broad acres, furnishing for his friends good shooting, 
public at large, it will, we suspect, produce no sensation | good hunting, a capital table, he yet had to crave for those 
whatever. comforts and that happiness which we all desire, and some of 


herent in many of the articles worn, a certain degree of elg. 
gance is obtainable in their disposition and arrangement. 

For indoor wear, the Zouave vest, in cashmere or in velvet, 
with the trimmings special thereto, is still in considerable fy. 
vour in Paris. irts are made on purpose to be worn with 
these vests, as well as with the braided canezous, in foularg 
or in cashmere. We may here note that satins are quite al, 
mode again, even for ball costume, the -—— blue, pale 
rose, and pearl grey colours being preferred. The grey especi. 
ally, either in crape or satin, has been particularly remarked 
at the recent bals de la Cour. The taste for fur trimmings ig 
rolls or narrow bands on pardessus has turned to account the 
merits of the sable tufts. They are particularly charming 0, 
black velvet vestmenis,no matter of what form. Where the 
slab trimming might be found too expensive, strips of martin 
fur may be employed with advantage. In the way of jewe). 
lery, the crystal ornaments recently introduced are much ley 
admired for wear as earrings; but they are applied with ey. 
cellent effect in the hair, or amongst foliage in floral orng 
ments for the head.—Le Foilet. 




































































































BREACH OF PROMISE. 
Colonel Powell, M. P. for Cardiganshire, has been fined 








PuoToGRaPHy anD Game Laws.—The Courier of Lyow 
tells a og e ~ about the arrest of a photographer for 
poaching. Garcin was taking “sun pictures” on the pice 
turesque estate of a M. B——,a well known preserver of 
game. While busily engaged with his head under his cloth, 
he was accosted by a gamekeeper. “ Your name ?” said th 
latter. “ Garcin.” “ Your license.” “I don’t shoot.” “ Pooh! 
what is that cannon for?” asked the keeper, pointing to the 
photographer's ap s. M. Garcin, laughing heartily, en. 
deavoured to explain that it was for photography. “Ob 
that is what you cali it,eh ?” cried the maa, “1 shall dray 
up a procés verbal.” And be proceeded to write in his mem 
orandum book to the effect that on a certain day of a certain 
month, he had discovered a poacher named Garcin pointing 
acannon at the birdsin the hedges, &c. After this impor. 





_—_o-—_—_ us get who have neither acres, horses, hounds, covers, nor | tant record had been made, the keeper told a Taphe 
country houses. But he was looked upon in the country as an | that he must go with him before the mayor. hen the cas 

THE LITERARY YEAR. excellent parti, No fewer than three ladies, of whom Miss| was heard by the magistrate, it of course created immens 
Continued. amusement ; but it was long before the keeper could be con. 


~= a Lewis was one, taking advantage of the ladies’ 
privilege in leap-year, proposed, of course in ajoke, to marry 
These are among the best fruits of the Tercentenary excite-| him. Evidently, the joke made an impression on the poor 
ment. The celebration itself, tho it is impossible to pass | invalid, for the April following he solemnly proposed to the 
it over in any record pretending to a Literary History of | lady and was accepted. “This being leap-year,” writes Col- 
the Year, was a failure. We English are little fitted for | onel Powell to the brother of Miss Lewis, “ the ladies have the 
festivals of this kind. Our unartistic, direct, and practical | power of popping the question, and three of them have popped 
nature does not understand getting enthusiastic about “ an | to me, one of whom I have accepted, who is your sister Mar. 
idea ;” and if, out of a perplexed sense of duty, we work up 4 | garetta.” He had nothing to love him, he says, he wanted an 
false enthusiasm, it is sure to sit fy A us, and is liable | efficient nurse, he wanted, what he had never had, a 
at any moment to break down into evable ruin. It is a/ “comfortable home ;” Miss Lewis was ready to nurse him and 
commonly accepted opinion among Englishmen that Shak- | make him comfortable ; and he was ready to be made comfort- 
speare was the greatest genius this nation has produced, if not | able, and to charge his estates with £500 a year for the benefit 
the foremost intellect of the whole world; but, outside the | of the lady should he die first. Now, with all due respect for 
y literary and artistic circles, there is no disposition to} Mr. Coleridge, we see nothing wrong in this, nothing scandal- 
ize him, and the matter-of-fact business men of whom our | ous, nothing indecent. It is not easy to hire a good nurse, and 
population is mainly composed saw no reason, and could con- | ofien the only way to get one isto marry her. It is impossible 
ceive none, why we were to get into a fury of admiration about | for a lady to live n the house of a gentleman in any other 
Shakspeare in the year 1864 more than in any other year. | capacity than that of wife, and we do not see why a gentle- 
To an imaginative mind, is true, there is «sentiment about | man in the unhappy position of Colonel Powell should not 
the three hundredth anniversary of a great man's birth which | select any lady willing to be the mistress of his house and his 
is very agreeable and fascinating; but, as a people, we do not wansethewe are few more arduous and thankless, and few 
understand sentiment, and are always inclined to regard it with | more noble tasks—and make her his wife. At the same time 
suspicion and dislike, as pee ce affectation and tawdry | we do not see that the lady has any great reason to complain 
assumption of something which has no genuine existence. This, | if the poor invalid alters his mind, and arrives at the conclu- 
it may be conceded, is adefect in our national character ;f but | sion that, after all, he had better bear the ills he has, than run 
it is a Gefect allied to a certain sturdy virtue. To the French | the risks ofa new condition. And, in this case, the plaintiff's 
and Italians, and even to our kinsmen the Germans, abstrac- | counsel expressly said that the action would not have been | James III. and his Queen, aret of Denmark. The wisi 
tions are realities: to the Englishman they are nof real in any | taken, had not Colonel Powell attempted to vindicate his | of Her Majesty was brought before the Stirling Town Council, 
sense of the word—t are simply shams ; and either he | change of mind by uttering a scandal injurious in the last de-| Who at once and with the greatest pleasure unanimously # 
disregards them altogether, or, under some species of com- | gree to the lady's good name. After that was put forward as | sented to the pious and thoughtful desire of the Queen. 
pulsion, makes a half-hearted and ungainly attempt to patronize | the reason, the lady’s friends would have been to blame had | ing the excavations, several large oak trees were found in on 
them, suddenly discovers that,“ it won’t do,” and hastily retires | they allowed her to sit quietly under the stigma. of the foundations. These were carefully removed and placed 
in wrath and confusion. In the present instance, moreover,| As for the poor Colonel, it really seems that it would have} in the tower. Having lain for 700 years in a wet soil, the ou 
the management of the celebration, both here and at Stratfurd-| been better for him to marry as he had intended. It is plain,|bas become of quite a black colour. It is supposed thi, 
upon-Avon, fell into the hands of bunglers. The London | qiso, thut he was not allowed by others to do us he pleased. | Owing to the bad foundation, the trees were for i 
committee, or at least the active part of it, consisted of men of| He had a cousin, who, with his wife and mother, lived in| pose of making a proper found, and supporting the 
very secondary reputation, who seemed more desirous of dis-| Colonel Powell's house, and they did not t with equani- | and arches of the choir.—Scotsman. 
playing themselves than of honouring the name of our great | mity the prospect of the arrival of a bride. The cousin de- 
man ; error succeeded error ; the slight offered to Mr. Thack- | clared that if the Colonel married Miss Lewis he should quit 
eray, only a few days before the decease of that gentleman, ex-| the house; and the Colonel apparently did not like to tace 
asperated the higher circles of the ee profession ~ -s that result. He was forty-nine years of age, he said, and 
the leaders of the body ; and the extraordinary inaptitude for | really thought he had the power of doing as he liked with re- 
business evinced by those who had undertaken the conduct of | gard to marriage ; but the opposition of his cousin upset his 
the whole project induced a large number of the committee to| peace of mind and made him “feel quite ill.” At first he 
withdraw, and leave the-muddle to work itself clear as it| seems to have stood up stoutly for his right to do as he 
could. In the meanwhile, nothing definite was determined on ;| pleased, but means were found to convince him not 
no detailed plan was placed before the public until it was too | only that he was “ pecuniarily and physically disabled,” but 
late for subscriptions to be collected in time for the 23rd of} that there was a stain on the reputation of the lady. Miss 
April; and with advancing spring it may be said that the Lon-| Lewis pleaded hard for the falfilment of the promise. “ When 
don Committee fell through al er, and vanished from all| you asked me to become your wife,” she wrote, “I then 
men’s sight. As the en on, it became clear that of you to think it over well, as I well knew that every 
we should have no Shaksi statue or other public tribute | effurt would be made to prevent your marrying me. Your 
to the memory of the poet; and, in effect, the —~ answer was, that you were old enough to judge for yourself, 
features of the celebration in the metropolis were the dining | and the subject, 1 should have imagined, must have been 
together of certain literary men and actors, accompanied by | thought over by you before that time, and I am to find you 
the delivery of a few able and a great many foolish speeches, | have been talked over as to your being physically and pe- 
the paving of an oak on Primrose Hill, and the oe | cuniarily disabled. You talk of not hurting my feelings ; but 
of Shakspearian programmes at the theatres. The Stratford | what must I feel when you allow me to be talked of by 
Commitiee made nearly as many blunders as its London|every one? You yourself made the engagement public, and 
brother. Itoffended Mr. a it offended Mr. Fechter; it | now you wish to get out of it, from the persuasion of those 
wrangled and sputtered noisily; but, after all, it did some-| who wish to keep you single that might live in your 
thing during the appointed week of festivity. Stratford was| house, not having one of their own.” But this pleading did 
crowded by & brilliant and an illustrious company; the ex-| not avail. Colonel Powell kept his second intention of not 
tempore theatre raised for the musical and dramatic perfor-| marrying better than his first intention to marry, and the lady 
mances was really a handsome and spacious structure; the | was jeft to seek that remedy for wounded feelings and slan- 
plays were well acted and liberally produced ; the masked balls | gered honour which the law allows. The slander, although 
and banquets were tasteful and splendid; the collection of | retracted at the eleventh hour, fully justified the damages, 
ts and relics at the house in Henley-street and the| which would otherwise have been excessive in a case of this 
own Hall had @ peculiar and touching interest in the poet's | sort. Colonel Powell did not know his own mind, and was 
native town; while the visits to the old memorial spots and | not strong enough to be his own master, and from’ the readi- 
buildings, and the special sermons at the church where Shak-| ness with which he received the baseless story, so a to 
ou bimself had worshi , Were features which, of neces- | the lady, it may not be uncharitable to infer that her lot is 
sity, could ost baw. been ——e- or cadets likely to be more pleasant . 4 igate than it would have 
procession of Shakspear aract Tou ‘eets | been ‘owell.— London > 
was in more questionable taste; but it had the recommenda- wine eee ae ° rn mM 
tion of providing a gratuitous show for the poorer classes, and 
thus enabling them to partake of the general rejoicing. The} Paris Fasnions ror Marca.—Everything in Paris is sub- 
committee, however, reckoned too confidently on the na-| ject to the caprices of fashion, even to the colours selected for 
tional subscription for defraying expenses : since then a| the attire of the different seasons ; and if the chivalric senti- 
serious deficit has been announced. In London, too, the| ments of the present day required each faithful knight to 
“surplus” which, it was calculated, would remain after the | wear the colours of his lady, the changes would be frequent, 
erection of the statue, &c., and which was to be applied to the | if not irksome. Just now the black and white predominate, 
endowment of schools for the children of poor actors, has| for all gala and public dress, to such an extent that almost 
failed to make ils appearance. The national enthusiasm, | every lady’s colours are those usually worn by every gentle- 
never very great about the affair, drifted off, in the month of/ man ; and there might be some difficulty in uisiug these, 
April, towards the more tangible presence of Garibaldi; and | but that the old custom of wearing “ her colour” has been re- 
the most that can be said of the Shakespeare Festival of 1864is|linquished. The order of the day is simplicity united with 
that it has furnished a lesson for our descendants of 1964, of taste, a union productive of the best results even in these 
which they will probably net be slow to avail themselves, of dressy ostentation, when, in spite of the gaudiness in- 


vinced of his error. Perhaps he was not thoroughly satisfied 
even when the photographer, having recovered his apparatus, 
showed bim the portrait of himself as he appeared watching 
the “ poacher” through an aperture in a hedge. 


Tue Toms or James III. or Scortanp.—The researcha 
made in the grounds of Cambuskenneth Abbey during las 
summer by the Royal Society of Scottish Antiquaries and th 
magistrates of Stirling will, in all likelihood, be productive of 
much good to the town, and also cause this fine old ruingd 
the 11th century to be repaired, and the tower, which is » 
much admired, saved from destruction. If funds are avail- 
able it is proposed to improve the entrance, open up th 
built-up windows, and make the ground hall a suitable plac 
for receiving antiquarian relics, and for tourists resting. Th 
most interesting fact in connexion with the Abbey was th 
discovery of the tomb of King James III. The grave wu 
found near the spot where in old guide-books and historia 
it was indicated to be, and was covered with a marble sla), 
bearing the marks of iron bands and sockets, atiesting it 
have been the last resting-place of a person of noble rank, 
and in all cme eee! that of the unfortunate monarch. The 
= appeared as if it had been disturbed at a former time 

he whole circumstance of the discovery were laid before the 
Queen, who most graciously signified her wish to erect a me 
morial stone or cross over the remaius of her Royal anceston 











CavsE AND CuRE oF CaTaract.—At the last meeting@ 
the Ro,al Society of Edinburgh, Sir David Brewster read « 
important communication upon the cause and cure of cat 
ract. The author having himself, about forty years sinc, 
experienced a slight attack of this dreadful malady, was le 
to make a number of investigations into the structure of cry+ 
talline lenses of various animals. From these researches & 
concluded that the cause of the disease was simply « 
insufficient supply of the proper fluid of the lens (liguor Me 
gagni), and hence the separation of the various laming whic 
compose this body. The cure was effected in eight moni 
by copious and continued doses of “compound salist 
powder.” Sir David imagined that the supply of fluid to t 
crystalline lens might be derived from the aqueous humor, 
and that the cataract might result from the presence of w 
large a percentage of albumen in that secretion. The ct 
might then be effected, either by injecting distilled water im 
the aq bh , or by tapping the aqueous chamber 
the hope that the newly formed secretion would contain les 
albumen than the pre-existing one. The cure of soft catarac, 
on the other hand, might be effected by the introduction ¢ 
additional albumen into the aqueous chamber. Sir David no" 
calls especial attention to these views, because though 
pone aw forward many years ago, they have since been 
confirmed by opthalmic surgeons. 





IwpertaL aND Fancy Torertes.—The Court Journ, 
describing Prince Napoleon’s ball, says:—“ The Princ 
Clotilde is attired, as usual, without the slightest pretentios 
to pay, wy of fashion, and yet looking the most aristoc® 
tic grande of the whole a er dress was of plait 
pink tulle, the skirt full trimmed with rich garlands of A 
green leaves, None of the jewels belonging to the I 
treasuries, about which so much absurd nonsense had bee 
uttered, but her neck was adorned with emeralds big as ti 
staring eye-balls of the green-eyed monster, while her bro* 
was encircled with a simple wreath of green leaves 
casting a mysterious shadow over her features, added to t 
pensive melancholy expression they always bear. The Ba 
press was standing near, her sweetly soft style of beauty 00° 
trasting strongly with the somewhat hard and unfinishel 
contour so characteristic of the Carignans. Her Majesty! 
dress was of sea-green tulle, puffed, looped, and fringed wit 
diamonds. The exact concordance of the shade of green #24 
pink adopted for the two dresses was observed by the artist 
connoisseurs to be so remarkable that it was agreed among* 
— id the couturiéres must have conferred” together be 

jorehand. 
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ever wear—rows of pearls ruffled round his neck ; his gaber- 
dine was like the “starry firmament on high ;” and round his 
head a halo of rubies. “To him succeeds the Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow, in a Russian court dress, splendid; her robe literally 
massive With precious stones. With her walks an ambas- 
sador, who wears the costume which is de rigeur if you are 
not masked—that is, evening dress, knee breeches, and a 
Venetian cloak, which is like the cape of the Life Guards, only 
decorated with a little mask. This ambassador, being what is 
called, in the slang now unbappily so popular, “a howling 
swell,” wears also a blue ribbon. Suddenly up stalks Don 
Quixote, who is, when at home, a captain of French artillery, 
about seven feet high—say seven feet ; the very best costume and 
the best kept-up character in the room. With his usual gal- 
lantry, the Hidalgo de la Manche paid great attention to the 
ladies. His bow to Mary Queen of Scots was quite worth 
going to the ball tosee. The unhappy daughter of the Stuarts 
seemed in better spirits than when I last heard of her, which 
was through one Scott, at Lochleven ; but I question if Mary 
herself was ever really dressed more completely @ la Reine 
d Ecosse than was, last night—this morning, when was it ?— 
the Countess Keller, who had even dyed her hair to the tra- 
ditional colour. I call that “ feeling a partand going into it,” 
as Mr. Crummles said of his “ first-tragedy” man. There 
were other Scotch there—one, a Gordon, in his clan tartan 
and the kilt, worn easily, who, I fear, rather—not to put too 
fine a point on it—took the shine out of some French who had 
assumed the Highland garb, in which they looked as if they 
bad come out in a hurry and had forgotien their nether cover- 
ings, and so felt naturally uncomfortable. 

“ Again place aux dames, and a good deal of it. Here you 
see a real qe princess; she is dressed not only in 
fine feathers, but also in fine birds. Imagine a dress of mari- 
boo feathers interspersed with birds of ise, and other 
specimens of the genus avis. With this feathered songstress 
—well, I do not know whether she sang—let us say feathered 
dancer—walks a thing in pink. I believe he was a “ ee ® 
and looked as if he had just stepped from out a tea cup of ol 
china; his manly form was clad in pink, he had pink stock- 
ings, pink shoes, pink rosettes, over bis face was a light pink 
veil, and the “edifice was crowned” by a pink hat, covered 
with a garland of roses. He looked like the ghost of a straw- 
berry ice,and was much admired. I preferred the muse, 
who had come in ber night-rail, and evidently being cold, 

ulled it closely round ber. She seemed odd, however, walk- 

g with a Magyar chief, who swaggered along in his hand- 
some national costume as if he were back in Pesth. A knight 
in chain armour then clanks by, and an Albanian with liter- 
ally a bundle of arms, which he must have found a great 
blessing in the crowd, as it kept a free circulation around him. 
An English volunteer, in a dark green uniform, created quite 
a sensation, and Cleopatra, an English Parisian beauty, in a 
robe of white, round the skirt of whose dress were inscribed 
hieroglyphic figures, copied from the base of the pillar in the 
Place de la Concorde, and whose hair hung down to her 
waist “in all the wildness of dishevelled charms,” was pro- 


nounced the character of the evening. All this time masks |- 


were gliding about mysteriously whispering unpleasant 
truths, and asking impertinent questions. Two of these masks 
and dominoes contained the Emperor Napoleon and the Em- 
press Eugénie, and who for this night, at least, could live and 
move and have their being without being bored.” 





Ax Otp CLam.—A pampblet has been published setting 
forth the claims of Sir Charles Dick, together with some bio- 
phical details respecting the gréat ancestor of the worthy 
net, Sir William Dick, by whom immense sums of money 
appear to have been advanced to the Government of King 
Charles L. The particulars of these, together with the claims 
of the present Baronet, form the subject of the little pamphlet, 
in which the full history and evidences are given with refer- 
ence to the three following cases:—First, to.a claim for £52,- 
418 12s. 44., advanced by his ancestor, Sir William Dick, of 
Braid, N.B., Bart., to the Government of King Charles I*, and 
acknowledged by Acts of Parliament, of the reign of King 
Charles II., to be a debt due by the public; secondly, to the 
recontinuance of a pension of 2,400 merks Scots, or £132 
sterling per annum, ted to Sir Andrew Dick (son of Sir 
William Dick) and his posterity, pending the settlement of a 
certain debt of £5,570, arising out of a Royal grant to the Ear! of 
Morton, which pension, although paid by the Government of 
her present Majesty up to the — 1845, is now, upon appli- 
cation, —— refused. Thirdly, to compensation as Baronet 
of Nova Scotia, because, upon the creation by King Charles I. 
of the Baronetcy of his ancestor Sir William Dick, a Royal 


charter was granted him, bestowing 16,000 acres of land, to- | ! 


gether with colonising rights in Nova Scotia, as an endow- 
ment with the title, and towards the plantation of which 
colony Sir William subscribed 8 000 merks. In the pamphl.t 
Sir Charles narrates the particulars of these cases, “leaving 
the reader to decide upon the merits of the claims, and at the 
same time to consider how far bis wrongs “ ty possibly 
the precursor of the infringement.”—Court Journal. 


Tue Rott or Taz Lorps—The roll for the Session has 
been issued. Beginning with three peers of the Blood Royal 
—the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cumberland (King of 
Hanover), and the Duke of Cambridge, it passes on to the 
Primate of all England, the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop 
of York, the Irish Archbishop (Dublin) on the rota this year, 
the Lord President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal; and 
then follow, according to their rank, the dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts, bishops, and barons who have seats in the 
House of Peers. The roll differs little from that of 1864. No 
hew temporal peer has been created; the list still ends with 
Lord Houghton. The name of Lord Wentworth (by courtesy 
Viscount Ock and that of Lord 


h, bringing the new Bishop of Ely into Parlia- 

ment, and also by the customary change in the rota of Irish 

attending Parliament this Session, the Bishops of 

Meath, of Killaloe, and of Kilmore being the prelates now in 

Sitendance. By the addition of the two new names above 

mentioned the number of temporal peers was raised to 424 at 

the commencement of this Session; the spiritual lords are 

always 30 in number. Thisis counting Lord Auckland asa 
spiritual lord only, and not twice over. 





Macyestum my THe Great PyrRamip.—Professor Piazzi 

Smyth thus writes to a scientific friend, dating his letter, on 
23rd ult., from the East Tomb of the Great Pyramid. 

“ We have been here now about three weeks, and are set- 

pO dove at last to the measuring; the chief part of the time 


- | by extingui 


power of illuminating difficult places. With any number of 
wax candles which we have yet taken into either the king’s 
chamber or the grand gallery, the impression left on the mind 
is merely seeing the candles and whatever is very cluse to 
th m, so that you have small idea whether you are in a 

or a cottage; but burn a triple strand of magnesium wire and 
in & moment you see the whole apartment and appreciate the 
grandeur of its size and the beauty of its proportions. This 
effect, so admirably complete, too, as it is, and perfect in its 
way, probably results from the extraordinary intensity of the 
light, apart from its useful photographic property, for, side by 
side with the magnesium light, the wax candle flame looked 
not much brighter than the red granite of the walls of the 
room. There comes parties—often many parties—of visitors 
to see the Pyramid every day without fail, and they come 
amply provided, too, with all sorts of means and appliances 
to enjoy the sight, ¢. ¢., with everything but the needful mag- 
nesium wire; and one waistcoat-pocket full of that would be 
worth a whole donkey-load of what they do bring up to 
enable their souls to realize the ancient glories of the inter- 
nal scene. 

“ Whatever can be reached by hand is chip and ham- 
mered and fractured to a frightful degree ; and this maltreat- 
ment by modern map, combined with the natural wear and 
tear of some of the softer stones under so huge a pressure as 
they are exposed to, and for so — duration, has made the 
measuring of what is excessively tedious and «ifficult, and the 
concluding what was, in some cases, rather ambiguous. The 
temperature, of which I am glad to find you like the idea, is 
one of these, and I am accumulating observations upon it as it 
is and on the anomalous conditions accompanying. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 844—By T. Smith. 
BLACK. 








White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLvtiow To Prosiem No. 843. 


White. j|§é§ Black, j§ Black. 


White. 


BtoKB? LPtK5 |& BtoKS 8% KtkeRorKP 
RtoQB8ch 2. Beovers | 4 Bor R mates advances 


L 

2. 

AGame pla some time Mr. Paulsen and Dr. 
sen? sheet, ago, by 


White (P.) Black (8.) White (P.) Black (8.) 
1 PtoKé PtoK4 18. KtoK4 BtksB 

2. KKttoBsS oe"? = 3 & > BtoK8 

3. PtoQé tks P 20. Ktto KtS(e) Kt to R3 
4. Kt tks P Bto B4é 21. Kt tke B R tke Kt 
5. BtoK8 inc, 22. PtoQs P tks P 

6. PtoQB$ KttoK2 |23. Rtke P Se ei 

7. Bto K 2 PtwQé mM QtwQe R to K aq 
8. BtoB3(a) Kt tks Kt 3. KtoQt KtoR8 

9 Ptks Kt BtoKt5 ch oe BOGE ; we 4 
10. KttoBsS Ptks P 27. Bto Kt RtoK2 
ll. Btks P Castles 28. geat R to K eq 
12. Castles BtooQs 22. QtoQ7 K to Beg 
3. QtoQ2 Ktto B4 30. KtoQsq RtksR 
14. QRto = Seas 31. Qtks Reh Qto Kaq 
15. PtoK Kt 7h. 3 Gio BSe RtoK BS 
6. Bto Kt2 Rte E09 338. QtoBSch K to Kt aq 
17. BtoBé PwQB3(b) | 34 Qto B7, and wins, 





a) Kt to Q2 would have been preferable.—(d) In order to be en- 
abled to bring out the Q’s B without disadvantage.—(c) P to Kt 4 
would not have been so good as it appeared. Black would in reply 
have played the Queen to K R 3, and thus have saved the threatened 

iece.—(d) This is well played, and in fact insures a speedy vic- 
ory. 





Tue Stave Trade; Two Views or It.—In the House of 
Commons on Tuesday night Lord Stanley exhibited his pro- 
found contempt for costly philanthropy and m‘ 
fice. On Mr. Adderley’s motion for a committee of 
into the present state of British establishments in Western 
Africa, Lord Alfred Churchill, in maintaining the value of 
these colonies for the civilization of the natives, said 
that the evidence of natives, and of missionaries 
would be given before the committee especially refer- 
ring to the agent of the Basle Missionary Society, who was 
now in this country. Lord Stanley thereupoa accused Lord 


-| A. Churchill of “improving the occasion for the purpose of 


advertising his missionary society,” sete that step on 
the ground that “ it stands in considerable need of some such 
support,” and then proceeded to say all the nasty things he 
could think of against the philanthropists and the slave-trade 
squadron, and to repudiate English responsibility for the 
wretched Africans. Thirty after the extinction of the 
slave trade, Lord Stanley thinks “ we may fairly hold that 
whatever debt we owed to the people of Africa has been paid 
off.” As for civilizing, why not civilize the barbarous Eng- 
lish, and save the — lives lost on the coast of Africa into 
the bargain? Lord ley and his friends would have Eng- 
land give up every noble external duty she ever undertook, in 
order to do her home duties better—and they would find 
when she had done so that the spirit quenched in one quarter 
would be so much the feebler and paler in every other. No 
man ever yet got more out of the charity which begins at home, 
it abroad. , 2th ult. 


Lord Stanley has made the best speech that has been de- 
livered since Parliament met. It was in a debate on Africa, 





or, rather, on our supposed duties to that continent. At the 


sacri- 
quiry | a 


expense of about a million a year in money, and a far more 


costly sacrifice of gallant lives, we try to check th 
We simply make it more easearoun > 


, by 1 oo 
the miscreants who practise it to bui awit 
vessels, in which the slaves are crammed into the emaliest 


ble space, and out of which they are, more mercifully, 
ung into the sea when the English cruiser gets too near, 
But even if we were successful in putting down the diabolical 
trade, men ask who made us a sea-police for Africa? We 
owe her nothing now. We were very guilty towards her in 
other days, but we have freed every slave we had, at the price 
of some great colonies, and for thirty years there is not an 
African who can lay anything to our c arge, except that in 
rearing him in our refuge settlements, we have made him a 
lazy, greedy, insolent savage. Now Lord Stanley asks, in the 
name of the common sense of England, how long is this to go 
on? Weare heavily taxed, and we have thousands of fellow 
subjects at home who stand in far more need of civilization 
than the black man. He would recall the African squadron, 
and this intimation from the son of Lord Derby means, we 
presume, that should the Conservatives take office, the squad- 
ron will be “a thing of the past.” The House cheered the 


speech heartily.—Hra, ditto. 





A Tran Upset sy tHe Wrixp.—An account has been 
received of an occurrence of an unusual nature, by which a 
om train was overturned by the wind whilst on its way 
rom Trieste to Ofen. Since the 11th the wind hurricane, known 
as the dora, raged with such violence as far as Laibach that 
the telegraph wires were blown down, trees uprooted, and the 
railway cuttings were filled with snow. On the Karst especi- 
ally the greatest fury of the tempest was expended ; and, 
while at its greatest height, a 8 train was proceeding at 
full steam, though with difficulty. About six in the evening 
the force of a sudden gust of wind, immediately followed by 
a second, was so great that the train went off the rails. The 
hurricane then had full play, and in a moment two carriages 
were overturned on to the rails as though they had been but 
light carts, and were much injured. Three other carriages 
were thrown on to the embankment, and rolling to the bot 
tom, were broken up as they fell. No lives were lost, but for 
a long time the place was: impassable from the wreck of the 
train.—London paper, Feb. 18. 

An Exvoquent Gonpo.a.—M. the Italian Minister, 
has made a present to the Empress Eugénie ofa Venetian gon- 
dola, to navigate the calm waters of Fontainebleau. M. Ner 
besides being a diplomatist, is also a poet, and ccotangnated 
his present with a sonnet engraved in gold letters inside the 
ga. The verses are said to be very well turned—a 

rench version has been published, of which the substance 
may be thus rendered :— 

“ Christened in the stormy waters of the Adriatic, the fatal 
city of the Doges sends me to thee. At thy feet, fair Empress, 
I apne anger, hopes, and fears of an oppressed race. 

“ The winged lion, erst so proud, is now in chains; the soil 
of St. Marc echoes to the foreigner’s tramp; the faithless sea 
bas broken the ring of our mystic nuptials; the gondoliers’ 
lips are mute. 

“The moon sadly tinges the golden domes; silent is the 

and the sea without # sail; the lion slumbers yet on 
4 bed of sea-weed—till the day of vengeance wakes him to 


= Woman ! if the silent Emperor ever lingers on th's 
ful lake, tell him that om the Adriatic shore, Venice—epoiled 
naked, bleeding —suffers but lives still, and waits for the hour 
of her freedom. 





A Snaxe Storny.—“ During the Florida war,” said one of 
a party of non-commissioned officers, “I was in the Ameri- 
- army. 5 r pantie I Geant my gun a went oe 

game. In aswamp I saw something a 
few feet ahead of me, | upon the ground, which had the 
appearance of a log, it some forty feet in length and 
about a foot in diameter. positive was I that it was 
nothing but a log, that I paid no attention to it; the fact is, [ 
would have sworn before a court of justice that it was a log 
and nothing else. You see, I never heard of the snakes grow- 
ing to such dimensions ; and the fact is, I never should 
have believed it if I had. ell, between me and the log, as 
I took it to be, was a miry place, which it was necessary for 
me to avoid. I therefore placed the butt of my gun on the 
ground before me, and springing upon it, lit right on the top 
of—what do you suppose ?”—“ A boa constrictor,” said one. 
—*“No.”—“ What then, covld it have been?” asked a third. 
“ Just what 1 supposed it to be—a log,” said the wag. 


A “Mixep” Batt.—The King of Wurtemburg gave a ball 
a few days since, and invited thereto nearly 3,000 people of all 
ranks.and classes; and, asa large portion of the invitations 
were allotted to the choral society called the Lieder Kranz, 
many Of the members of which are artizans, the labourin 
class was called upon to figure for the first time at a Roy 
Séte given in the capital of Wurtemburg. This happy innova- 
tion was well received, and the Kiog had only to congratulate 
himself on the result. The workmen who came in response to 
the Royal invitation were dressed in a most unexceptionable 
manner. On this occasion, also, all the members of the Legis- 
lative Chamber were present, as well as editors of journals of 

] shades and parties. The King and Queen, who were de- 
porary truce they bad thus established be- 
i eee Gaal ad iss Si poe 
other, 0; e , a0 not retire to apartments 
till late hour.—Court Journal. 


Drrrrines.—The lower classes in Leeds have, it would 
seem, original ideas about theft. It is wrong to steal handker- 
chiefs, but right to steal dripping, particularly if you are trusted 
with the latter and not with the former. The cook of Mr. 
Chorley, of that town, stole 2 lb. of dripping, for which Mr. 
Chorley, anxious to establish the fact that he owned the 
kitchen as well as the parlour, prosecuted her. The local 
bench with most injad severity inflicted a month’s im- 
poem. whereupon the mob took up her case, hooted and 

ted Mr. Chorley for days, tried to receive the woman in 
triumph, and failing in Mr. Chorley’s windows. 
The police were called ag ane agen Een too, and at 
last it was necessary to military, as practical 
preachers of the doctrine which Leeds, it seems, disapproves, 
“ Thou shalt not steal.”—London paper, Feb, 25. 


Trine To SETTLE IT.—A Scotch minister, in visiting some 
members of bis flock, came to the door of a house where his 
not be heard for the noise of contention 
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THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Sovenzian Cosmetic Restoma- 
TIVE AND SanITARY. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 


One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE mO 
ma, but send your order to 


Vi 

CTOR E. MAUGER, 
Sole Agent for the Society. 
THE NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
OIL COMPANY. 


Incorporated under the Laws of New York. 










100,000 Shares, Par Value $5 OO. 
7,500 Snares Reservep ror Worxina Capital. 
Principal Offices of the Company in New York 
and Boston. 


ORIGINAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3 00 PER SHARE, 
FOR FULL PAID STOCK. 
LIABLE TO NO FURTHER ASSESSMENTS. 


President—HENRY LAMBERT, Boston. 
Vice-President—HENRY K. THOMAE, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Asst. 8ec’y—CHAS. L. WHEELER, Boston. 
Secretary—C. W. LAWRENCE, N. Y. 

Agent—GEORGE ARNOLD, Marietta, Ohio. 





The interests of this Company embrace the following described 
properties, situated in Western Virginia and on Oil Creek, Ve- 
nango Co., Pa: 

No. 1. Two hundred and five acres rau sImPLE on Bull Creek, 
Western Virginia, in the best oil territory in that district. This 
tract has an entire front of over one mile of boring territory on 
Bull Creek and its tributaries, giving ample boring territory for 
over one hundred wells, and is within three miles of the Ohio, 
River, affording the best facilities for the transportation of oil. 

No. 2. Lease of one and a half acres on Horse Neck, Western 
Virginia. Two wells, each yielding thirty barrels per day, giving 
to the Company two-thirds of the oil, or forty barrels per day. 
One well now down 240 feet, promising equally satisfactory re- 
turns. Also, vats of 1,200 barrels capacity, office buildings, &c. 

No. 3. Lease (twenty years) of two acres on Horse Neck, Wes- 
tern Virginia, joiming the last-named property. One-eighth of the 
working int:rest. One new well, now producing sixteen barrels 
per day, and increasing, giving to this interest now two barrels 
daily. One well now down and ready for tubing. 

No. 4 Consists of a royalty for ninety-nine years of all the oil 
produced on lease, known as the Collins Lease, of two acres, on 
the Blood Farm, Oil Creek, Venango county, Pa. Five wells now 
down on the property, producing one hundred barrels per day, 
giving to this interest about eight barrels daily, free of cost. Now 
preparing to put down two more wells. This property is in the 
best oil producing territory on Oil Creek. 

No. 5. Fifteen acres in fee simple on Alleghany River and Horse 
Creek, Venango county, Pa., giving a river front on the Alle- 
ghany of about twenty rods,and about the same on the Horse Creek. 
Within twenty rods of this property one well is now producing 
fifty barrels per day. Several new wells lately struck, and joining 
this property, and now producing oil in paying quantities. 

The above property, leases, and interests were all din Au- 
gust, 1864, and the company is started on the same basis as was 
then adopted. 

The present production is over 50 bbls. per day. Taken at the 
low estimate of $8 per barrel, $400 per day, and 25 working days 
to the month, $10,000 per month, or 2 per cent. on the par value, 
and 3}¢ per cent on the subscription price, 

Recent Cnionnenine on Pit-hole Creek have greatl 
the value of the All y River property, and numerous 
cations _ ro S favourable to the Company have al- 


A report of a committee sent out by parties in Boston can be 
= othe Office No. - Wall street. . 


scription books, for a limited num! He ir Well street, 
office of GEO. ¥. THOMAE, Be 3 EEO No. ll 
N. Y., where fall particulars 





















































JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
ST EE L PEN 8S, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 

AND TO THE TRADB AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
®1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

Huwny Owen, Agent 
WANTED. WANTED. 





NOS. OF THE Late “pew YORK CHURCHMAN”| This Company peys the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
An person pore the “Shove, and wiling to with the — 
, bey Teoving then. 


py oe Ls . each year upon 
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PACIFIC COAST PETROLEUM CO., CREAT CIFT DISTRIBUTION! 
a 250,000 
NEW YORK. WATCHES, CHAINS, DIAMOND RINGS, ETO, 
Cant WORTH OVER 
apital Stock..............¢@5,000,000. ONE MILLION DOLLARS!! 
SHARES 9100 HAOH. All to be sold for 
WORKING CAPITAL $800,000 IN STOCK sales onze rege cone ; 
ut regard to value!! And not to be paid for until yoy 
AND $100,000 IN CASH, know what you are to receive!! 
mays Sriexpm List or Artictes! ALL To BE SOLD FOR Ow 
HON. JAMES DsPEYSTER OGDEN, Douuar Eacu! 
President. 250 Gents’ Gold Hunting case Watches ....... $70 to $150 each 
JAMES WADSWORTH, 250 ace and Enamelled Hunting case a 
Vice-President. MES o-oo e ne ns ne eees sane sc sesseraees a 7 « 
500 Gents’ Hunting case sliver Watches ...... 20 7 « 
EDWARD 8. RICH, Esq., Ladies Hunting case _— Watches ...... 2* 0 « 
+ head eer 100 Diamond on 19 « 
“ 
LEWIS BENTON, Esq., = 6*« 
Secretary. 8 « = 
10 * 
——— 20 « Vo 
The property of this Company consists of a perpetual lease of % > = 
about 75,000 acres of Oil Territory, in San Lewis, Obispo County, 6 . 
State of California, lying on and near the Pacific Ocean. The 
titles to the property have been thoroughly examined and ap- ; P 
proved by Judge Parsons, of San Francisco. SS Sane eae E . 10 « 
3 ld Fob and Vest Watch Keys . +08) « 
Feel, Gilman cage of thip progenty: 400) Fob and Veet Ribbon slides en 3« 1) « 
“ When riding all day over the most beautiful grazing and | 309 Goia tons, he 
wheat lands, one finds on a given line of strike, a constantly re- 10000 Mistatene 1 Pencils, Nighen3. 5.5200 H “ 
curring series of Oil Springs and great pools of Petroleum in va- | 4000 ? “| Magic Spring 20 « 
rious stages of evaporation, from thin oil to thick tar, margined ee oe oe ueanounde _ e s ; 
with a mass of tenacious tar in which cattle are often stalled, the \5010 Chased “ “ ..........2005 10 “ 
impression made by such facts is far stronger than can be con-| 10000 California Diamend Rings»... 2” I « 
veyed by words, Familiar with the early history of Oil Oreek from pee tone aon and Gold......... 5“ 4 
1854, and with the Oil Regiona of Western Virginia and Kentucky, “ah -- -~ ewelry—Cameo, Pearl, Opal, oe |.tn 
I found all the natural indications of these regions completely | 10000 Gold Pens, Silver extension Holders, and 
dwarfed by what is laid open to the observer on the face of the) Pencils ........-00..seeee sens ceeeceseeeres * 
. a 10000 Gold Pens and Gold Mounted Holders..... 3“ 6 * 
earth in California. Gold Pens and Gold extension Holders.....6“ 10 « 
Subscriptions for s limited amount of the Stock of this Com- | S00 Silver Goblets and Drinking Cups.......... aS. 
pany at $20 per share will be received by 2000 Silver Fruit Baskets ......................10* § « 
TH ana uence of the it stagnation of trade in th 
JAMES WADSWOR & 08., of Engleod. through the war bovine py off ts 
61 Cedar Street, New York. supply a of cotton quantity ¢ valuable te , originally 
in led for the En market, have been sen off 'f ‘or sale 2 
Particular attention is called to the reports of Prof. B. Silliman | this country, and MU'8T BE SOLD AT ANY SACRIFICE! 
and Col. J. Williamson, which, with the Prospectus, can be ob-| , Under these circumstances, ARRANDALE & CO., s 
—— rincipal Euro Manufac 
sateainate — principal pean turers, aR 
Great Gift Distribution, 
NEW SKIRT FOR i865. subject to the following regulations : 
THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE IN memes oo ONE DOLLAR each 
without regard to value! 
BCOPY SEBIRES- Certificates of the various articles are first put into envelope, 
sealed up, and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out withou 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance 
of the you will see what you are to have, 
moby te me Ts te. e the article « 
thus a Diam: 
or any oxt of Joweley on our list, — a 
FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
Tn all —— 1} mail, we shall charge for forwardin 
copies, ain eta dongs wun a Sa 
the ertificate wsent fe 
Fiv "Certificates will be s t fo he 1 
sixty-five for $10; al be gent for r ees, 
AounTs.—Those acting as A oan bin wed ten cents 
every Certificate ordered by them, provided their somitiane 
amount to One Dollar. Agents will collect 25 cents for evey 
ee Paes ba cash or Posty 
J. W. BRADLEW’S New Patent DUPLEX poy ' ee wr 
. Ww. lew mi 167 way, N 
ELLIPTIC (er double) SPRING SKIRT. y, Now You ie 
WESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, (late J. 1. & J. 0. West,)| MOWT’S HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, or 
SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 97 CHAM- a ne sete ORIGINAL COLOUR. 
oes not affect our of the natural hai 
BERS and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. that which ist , J, and makes itso perfectly natural Bs . 
iy hb gh ea! oats of panne yy 7 Exuirric | no one would know you ever had a gray hair. the 
niously BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRMLY to- YT’s ERIAL 
gether, xpox to Epon, the Tovoumer, most Pixximue, | and red hair to bomtifal dork eee CREAM changes Ig I ey 
BREAK, aay ty the Sinele Springs, and hs. thei |. HOYT’S MINNEHAHA HAIR GLOSS, superior to any Hit live 
PERFECT and BEAUTIFUL SHAPE TWICE a8 LONG as any other Dressing in use. Sold by Druggists. Circuiars sent free. ide 
JOSEPH HOYT « CO., ™ 
THE woupeavo ruaxian. MLITY and great COMFORT and riza- No. 10 University Place, New York ims 
SURE to Y e Dur.ex Evuirtic Sxrmt will be 
— ularly te all crowded ‘AsenMazine, Opznas, A “oo nad ree” or ps 
CaRRIAGES, 1LR0aD Cars, CHURCH Prws, Aum for oo 
Promewnave and Hovuss Dress, as the ®xirt can be FOLDED when bo wn ll in 
im use to OcouPY a small PLace as easily as a Sita or Musiin chia) af- ms 
A Lapr baving enjoyed the pleasure, comfort and great eet tn <9 the 
Y ep an ve- 
nience of Waamino the Duriex ELLIPric Stat Staino Saint BROWNS for 
for a SINGLE DaY will never afterwards willing] dlapense with BRONOHBIAL TROOHSS fort 
their use. For CuILpRren “‘Misazs and Youre Lapive they Reach directly th a and give almost instant reli mol 
the | supzrio to all others. sr¢| [n Bronchitis, Asthma, and, Uatarr h they are beneficial. Obtus is li 
THEY are the best quatrrr in every part and unquestionably |OB\Y the genuine Brown's Buoncuiat Trocuzs which B" HR js, 
the LIGHTEST, Most DESIRABLE, COMFORTABLE and Economica | Proved oe , and 
SKIRT ever made. Among sang ents Singers who Troe 
FOR SALE ys ogy , and through- ys eee. aha te 
ou NITED Stat Cusa, Mexico, Sourx r. Cook, thers talian Opes 
America and the Shee re Covent Garden, on. " of tho Repel 3 abit 
sa INQUIRE FOR THE DUPLEX ELLIPTIC SKIRT. A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “ Brows MY 
H NAT out the United Mh per Pog tie tne 4 wi 
BRITIS ION ont Goat rovinces. Their value 
y an experience of many years, and are obt 
LIP EB ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, | recommended and bed b i 
; Pri 35 Yes. per 7 oon ond others * 
JOHN L BROWN 4 SON, Proprietors, hr 
Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Deslers vom fe 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. — ‘at 
Deport, 205, Hien Hotzorn, W.C. orie 
YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY how 
assured, without charging any extra premium FRANCIS & LOUTREL, tho 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Onder recave prompt sitenon an. We conte No, 45 Marpas Last isa 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. a ere o 





